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CHRISTENING-ROBES FOR PRESENTS 

2i GUINEAS. 



BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 21 GUINEAS 


Babies’ Baskets, 1 Guinea; 

Christening Caps, 1 Guinea; 

Shirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 6s. 

Ladies having Schools to employ 

Supplied with all the Laces, Works, Linen, Long-cloth, &c., 
necessary for the “ Trousseau.’* 


Lace Collars and Sleeves, Cambric Handkerchiefs. 

MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE 

White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea. 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. 

Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS TAYLOR. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 

Waterproof Riding Talma, H Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s.; 

School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6d. 

Naval Cadets* Outfits, complete. 

RIDING HABITS, 51 TO 8$ GUINEAS 

Linsey Riding Habi:s 
for little girls, 

2 \ Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been 

Celebrated for Thirty Years. 


53, BAKER STREET. 

W. G. TAYLOR. 







m\t\) /arm ^Jammer* 



PATENT 


CAMBRIC FRILLINGS, 

MORE DURABLE IN WEAR THAN ANY OTHER MATERIAL, 


With Woven Hem and Gathering Thread, ready for Jewing on the 



This Width ■ No. i. 

For Trimming the firft Wardrobe of a Baby, or ferving as a Foundation 

for Lace Trimming. 

This Width-No. 2. 

For Frills of Boys’ & Ladies’ Collars, Wriftlets, & all varieties of Tuckers. 

This Width — No 3. 

For Frocks, Pinafores, Drawers, Children’s Night Gowns, & all kinds ofFrills. 
This Width —- No. 4. 

For Toilet Covers, Night Caps, &c. 

This Width-.-No. 7. 

For Ladies’ Night Gowns, Dreffing Gowns, Pillow Cafes, &c. 

This Width-No. 10. 

For Boys’ Collars, and for the New Paris Fafliion of Frilled Petticoats. 


THE CAMBRIC RIBBON, 

^ ame - qualit y as t ^ e Frilling} is manufactured in various 
Widths, and is adapted for the Salhes and Strings ufed in all kinds 
or Ladies’ and Children’s Wafhing Apparel. 

Sold by all refpeRable Drapers, in Wrappers, each containing 12 yards. The 
price varies according to width, the mojl ufeful being about l\d. per yard. 

The genuine article bears the names of J. & J. CASH, Patentees, on every Wrapper. 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

LAST POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARKETT BROWNI day. 

1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

A MEMOIR OF SIR PHILIP SYDNEY. By H. R. Fox Bourne. ^ 

1 vol. demy 8vo. with a Portrait, 

A MEMOIR OF THE LATE DUKE OF RICHMOND. [This day. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. 

UP THE NILE AND HOME AGAIN^ A Handbook for 

and a Travelbook for the Library. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, " [Nearly ready. 

Original Sketches by the Author. , vol post 8v0 . . 

THE GANGES AND THE SEINE: Scenes on the Banks^bot . 

By SIDNEY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6<t. _ .... 

COTTON: the Chemical, Geologicat and Meteorologjca ° d n Practicc f 

■ involved in its Successful Cultivation. With an Accountof {***}““ WILUAM M ALLET, 
Culture in the Southern or Cotton Stares o ort ^ . Professor 0 f Chemistry in the Unlv ® rsi ^? 

School of Medicine, Mobile. ^ ^ gv0> 

ST. CLEMENT’S EVE: a Drama. By Henry Taylor, [In the press. 

‘ Philip Van Artevelde,’ &c. 

by authority of the committee of council on educate . 

In a handsome royal 8vo. volume, price 5s. cnTTTLT 

Sm. ot the S ° uth Kcnaington " ** 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. -rvnxn A 

EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS ON THE WEST^COAST OF v ^ T FRG g 

" u With Remarks on the Slave Trade and the supply of Cotton, y P • [Nearly ready. 

In 2 vols. post 8 vo. , 

A NEW NOVEL. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope, Author of ^ul^ 

Pope and Paul the Friar,’ &c. Iq 2 vols> post gvo. # 

P ^lsev«iteenth^witu^^^y^I^mt FR^TAG^nt^^f *Debn^idi^CkedR/^K^ Transhitf^by 

MrS NEW WOBK BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 

r mvr AND POEMS OF THE ENGLISH ROADSIDE. 

^ 0 (JEORGE^ ^^tlLlITiL AutlKi^f^hc Shaving .f W Ac. ready. 

2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. . _ 

_ ttt AP m^TORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, From 

A P Sus to Franklin. By J. G. KOHL. Trans.a«d by Ma,or R. R. NOEL. ^ ^ the 

. Mr TCnhl’s descriptive power is well known, , w P, r ?;- r^tm-esaue travels. The volumes 

tlmes - M * or Noel ha3 

done his work well. Daily News^ ^ ^ NOVEL. 
onct by Sy one who begins M-AtUaumm. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1 vol. fcap. 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, 

THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, AND HOW TO SEE 

AND KNOW THEM. By CAPTAIN A. W. DRAYSON, R.A. 

« a very beautiful and useful book.Capt. Drayson avoids all mathematical formulae, and 

contrives to give the substance of all recent discoveries, to explain the motions and phases of the 
heavenly bodies, and to describe the eccentric movements of comets, in a style so plain that 
every one may understand him. The letter-press is aided by brilliantly coloured plates, in which 
all the phenomena of the heavens are accurately represented .’—Daily News. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo., 2lS. 

BEATEN PATHS, AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM. By T. Colley 

GRATTAN, Author of«Highways and Byways,’ ‘ Traits of Travel/ * Civilized America, &c. 

* These volumes are deeply interesting. '—Daily News. * 


In 1 vol. fcap. 4to. price 2ls. 

A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS IN 

ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. Illus¬ 
trated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood; with Illustrations from the lllumjnations m Con- 
temporary Manuscripts, and other sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. Iairholt, F.S.A. 

• Mr. Wright and Mr. Fairholt were certain to produce a work of value between them, and they 
have brought out one interesting and beautiful in the highest degree.’— Spectator. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6 d. 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE CRUSADES. By 

VON SYBEL. Edited by Lady Duff Gordon. 

* No English historical library can be complete without it /—London Review. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 8s. 6 d. 

NOTES ON FIELDS AND CATTLE, from the Diary of an Amateur 

Farmer. By the Rev. W. HOLT BEEVER, M.A., Oxon. With Illustrations. 

‘On iudging an instructive work; on horses, Mr. Beever’s precepts are excellent. The discus- 
ons o J n the diseases of sheep are very much to the point; the remarks on breeding very sound. 
- ■ - j -»— Examiner. 


sions —— -- —_ * _ 

A perfect vade-mecum for the fanner, 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 

MADAME RECAMIER; with a Sketch of the History of Society in 

1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Collected by E. Lynn Linton, Author of ‘ Azeth 


France. 


WITCH STORIES. 

the Egyptian/ &c. 

Second Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 3s. 6 d. 

DINNERS AND DINNER-PARTIES; or, the Absurdities of Artificial 

Life. Second Edition, with Additions; including a Short Catechism of Cookery, founded on the 
Principles of Chemistry. 

PUBLISHED FOR THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 

In oblong folio, Parts I. and II. 16s. each, 

v tt-MENTS OF GEOMETRICAL DRAWING; or, Practical Geometry, 

nnri ^olid including both Orthographic and Perspective Projection. IUustrated by 60 Plates, 
Zrorim,ml D™wiS '^ THOMAS BRADLEY, of the Royal Military Academy. Woolwich, 
and Professor of Geometrical Drawing at King’s College. 


CHATMAN & HALL'S STANDARD EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 

NEW VOLUMES JUST READY. 

T. A. TROLLOPE’S LA BEATA (Third Edition); and a Tuscan Romeo 

and Juliet. Now first published. 6s. 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER (Second Edition). By William 

HARRISON AINSWORTH. 5s. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

Beautifully printed in post 8vo. and carefully re¬ 
vised by the Author. With the Original Illus¬ 
trations. Now issuing in Monthly Volumes, 
price 7s. 6 d. each. 

Already Published. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 vols. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 vol. 
OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. 

To be followed by 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY, and AME¬ 
RICAN NOTES. 1 voL 
BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 1 vol. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 5s. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 5s. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 5s. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 5s. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 4s. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 4s. 
OLIVER TWIST. 3s. 6d. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 3s. 6d. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 3s. 6d. 
AMERICAN NOTES. 2s. Qd, 
DOMBEY AND SON. 5s. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 5s. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 5s. 


Fifth Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles 

Dickens. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVEL¬ 
LER. By Charles Dickens. Third Edition, 
post 8vo. 6s. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By 
Charles Dickens. Demy 8vo. 9s. With Illus¬ 
trations. 


ME. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

UNIFORM EDITION. IN CROWN 8vo, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : a History. 
2 vols. 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND 
SPEECHES. With Elucidations and Con¬ 
necting Narrative. 3 vols. 18s. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING.—LIFE OF 
SCHILLER. 1 vol. 6s. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ES¬ 
SAYS. 4 vols. 24s. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. — HERO WOR¬ 
SHIP. 1 vol. 6s. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol. 6s. 
CHARTISM. — PAST AND PRESENT. 
1 vol. 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN RO¬ 
MANCE. 1 vol. 6s. 

WILHELM MEISTER. By Goethe. A 
Translation. 2 vols. 6s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 

STANDARD EDITIONS of POPULAR AUTHORS 


W. H. Ainsworth’s Constable of the 

Tower. Second Edition. 6s. [77m day. 

Market Harborough (Fourth Edition); 

and Inside the Bar. Now first printed. 5s. 

\In April. 

T. A. Trollope’s La Beata (Third Edition); 

and A Tuscan Romeo and Juliet. Now first 
printed. 5s. [27ns day. 

Anthony Trollope’s Castle Richmond. A 

Novel. New Edition. 5s. 

Anthony Trollope’s Dr. Thorne. A Novel. 

Sixth Edition. 5s. 

Anthony Trollope’s The Bertrams. A 

Novel. Fifth Edition. 5s. 

Anthony Trollope’s The Kellys and the 

O’Kellys. Fourth Edition. 5s. 

Anthony Trollope’s Macdermots of Bally- 

cloran. Third Edition. 5s. 


W. M. Thackeray’s Irish Sketch-Book. 

Third Edition, thrown 8vo. 5s. 

Albert Smith’s Wild Oats and Dead 

Leaves. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Miss Anna Drury’s Misrepresentation. 

Third Edition. 5s. 

Tilbury Nogo. By the Author of ‘ Digby 

Grand.’ Third Edition. 5s. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s North and South. Fourth 

Edition. 5s. 

G. A. Sala’s Gaslight and Daylight. Se¬ 
cond Edition. 5s. 

W. H. Wills’s Old Leaves Gathered from 

Household Words. 5s. 

Robert Houdin’s Memoirs. Written by 

Himself. Third Edition. 5s. 

Miss Mulock’s Head of the Family. 6th 

Edition. 6s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 

In demy 8vo. with Portrait and Maps. Vol. III. 

HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 

CALLED 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 

_ [/n April. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 

NEW SERIAL BY CHARLES LEVER. 

To be Completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 

EACH PART TO CONTAIN TWO ILLUSTRATIONS BY ‘ PHIZ.' 

ON APRIL 1st WILL BE PUBLISHED 

Part III. 

OF , 

BARRINGTON. 

BY CHARLES LEVER. 

AUTHOR OF ‘HARRY LORREQUER,’ ‘CHARLES O’MALLEY,’ &c. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ‘PHIZ. 1 

* r 1 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 

PATENT CORN FLOUR. 

In Packets, 8d.; and Tins, Is. 


As double Profit is allowed upon the sale of numerous imitations, families would 
discourage the substitution of inferior kinds by refusing to receive any but the 
Packages which bear BROWN & POLSON’S name in full. 

Many Grocers, Chemists, &c., who supply the best-quality, in preference to 
best-profit articles, sell none but BROWN & POLSON’S. 



BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

RIMMEL’S PERFUME VAPORIZER. 

An Elegant, Cheap, and Portable Apparatus, for diffusing the fragrance 
of flowers in apartments, ball-rooms,_&c., and for purifying the air in 
houses and sick chambers. Recommended by Dr. Letiieby, Dr. 
Hassall, &c., as greatly superior to the means in use hitherto. 

Price, from 6s. upwards. 

Sold by all Perfumery Dealers, and by the Inventor and Patentee, 

E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to the Queen, 

96 Strand, & 24 Cornhill, London ; and It Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c.—WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


DEBILITY: ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


A GUIDE to the Cure of Nervousness, Low Spirits, Loss of Nervous 

Power, and Indigestion. Illustrated by Cases, with the means of cure used in each case. 
Free by post on receipt of Two Stamps. Sent direct from the author, H. SMITH, M.D., 
8 Burton Crescent, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 



NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 

U NWIN & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN HAIR- 
DYE, after Twenty Years’ con¬ 
stant use over the whole world, 
is now universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the only hair-dye 
simple in application, and satis¬ 
factory in the result. 


In cases at 5s. 6 d., 10s. 6<Z., and 21s. 
beware of imitations. 


H air-dyeing rooms.—unwin 

and ALBERTS, 24 Piccadilly, are as private 
and replete with every convenience and comfort as 
a lady’s own dressing-room, and where the hair can 
be coloured the lightest shade of flaxen or the dark¬ 
est shade of brown or black, by experienced assist¬ 
ants at moderate charges. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


JUDGED BY THE IMMENSE DE- 

t) MAND, this Universal Remedy now stands 
the first in public favour and confidence; this result 
has been acquired by the test of fifty years’ expe¬ 
rience. These Lozenges may be found on sale in 
every British colony, and throughout India and 
China they have been highly esteemed wherever 
introduced. For Coughs, Asthma, and all affec¬ 
tions of the Throat and Chest, they are the most 
agreeable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. 1 id., and Tins, 
2s. 9 d., 4s. 9 d. y and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79 St. Paul's Church¬ 
yard, London. 

Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors in the World. 
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BY ROYAL 

METALLIC 

TO THE 



COMMAND. 

PENMAKER 

QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 

Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 

PATENT METALLIC PENS, 

which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will insure 
universal preference. 

For General Use.— Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 

For Bold Free Writing— Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. 

For Gentlemen’s Use. —FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan 
Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and 
Broad Points. 

For General Writing. —No. 263. In Extra-Fine and Fine Points. No. 262. In 
Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 810. New Bank Pen. No. 840. The Autograph Pen. 

For Commercial Purposes. —The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
The celebrated Four-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 202. The Public Pen, No. 292. The 
Public Pen, with Bead, No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and Free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 

To be had of every respectable Stationer in the World. 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, AT THE 

Manufactory: Victoria Works, Graham Street; and at 99 New Street, 
Birmingham; 91 John Street, New York; and of 

WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


In one thick voh, the Twelfth Edition, price 16s. 

MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

Forming a Comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and 

Emigrants. 

By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 


tof all the Medical Guides that have come to our hands, this is by far the best.— Banner. 
* Far excelling every publication of its class .’—British Standard, February , 1859. 

< Could the public be truthfully informed upon these vital questions—the principles of the 
medical art—they would see how baseless is their confidence in the many pretenders to 
medical skill. Popular works have been published by several medical practitioners, with the 
purpose of guiding the judgment of the public in these matters, but none of them equal those 
by Dr. Graham !—Medical Circular , Jan. 1862. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., STATIONERS’ COURT. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


















SLACKS SILVER ELECTRO PLATE 


IS A STRONG COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER NICKEL, 

MAWUPACTURED SOLELY BY RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK. 



The fact of Twenty Years’ wear is ample proof of its durability, and in the hardest use it can never show the brassy 
under-surface so much complained of by many purchasers of Electro-plate. 

EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE AS IN SILVER. 

OLD GOODS REPLATED EQUAL TO NEW. 


12 Table Forks or Spoons. . 

Electro-Plated 
Fiddle Pattern. 

£ s. d. 

1 10 0 

Strong Plated 
Fiddle Pattern. 

£ s. d. 1 

1 18 0 

j Thread Pattern. 

£ s. d. 

2 8 0 

King’s and Three ■ 
with Shell. 

£ s. d, i 

3 0 0 

12 Dessert Forks or Spoons . 

10 0 

1 10 0 

i 15 or 

2 2 0 

12 Tea Spoons. 

0 12 0 

0 18 0 

13 6 

1 10 0 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 

Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated 50 years for the superior manufacture of their Cutlery. 

IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 16s., 20s., 22s.; DESSERT, 11s., 14s., 15s. 6d. per dozen. Best quality, warranted no 
to come loose in the handles. Orders Carriage Free per Rail. 

SLACK’S CATALOGUE ’with 350* Drawings and Prices, Gratis or Post Free. v 


RICHARD&. JOHN SLACK, 

3 3 6, STR AN D, OPPOSITE. SOMERSET HOUSE. 


SANGSTERS’ PARASOLS, SUNSHADES, 
AND UMBRELLAS, 

On Fox’s Paragon Frames. 

140 REGENT STREET, W. 

94 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

10 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 

*75 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

* Wholesale Department. 




W and J. SANGSTEK beg to call 

• the attention of the Public to their large as¬ 
sortment of SUNSHADES and FANCY PARASOLS 

for this Season, in Brocades, Lace, and Glace Silks, of 
the newest Colours and Styles. 


3,148,000 of ‘ SANGSTERS’ ALPACA ’ Umbrellas 
have been made under their Patent. They may be 
obtained of all Umbrella Dealers in the Kingdom, 
and if made by their Licensees, should have Labels 
of the annexed Pattern, bearing the words ‘ Sang- 
sters’ Alpaca’ inside each Umbrella. Goods of their 
own manufacture have Labels with the words 4 Song¬ 
sters', Makers* 































Lady Mason going before the Magistrates, 


























































































































































































CHAPTER XH1. 


LADY MASON RETURNS HOME. 

Lady Mason remained at The Cleeve for something more than a 
week after that day on which she made her confession, during 
which time she was fully committed to take her trial at the next 
assizes at Alston on an indictment for perjury. This was done in a 
manner that astonished even herself by the absence of all publicity 
or outward scandal. The matter was arranged between Mr. 
Matthew Round and Mr. Solomon Aram, and was so arranged in 
accordance with Mr. Fumival’s wishes. Mr. Furnival wrote to 
say that at such a time he would call at The Cleeve with a post- 
chaise. This he did, and took Lady Mason with him before two 
magistrates for the county who were sitting at Doddinghurst, a 
village five miles distant from Sir Peregrine’s house. Here by 
agreement they were met by Lucius Mason who was to act as one 
of the bailsmen for his mother’s appearance at the trial. Sir Pere¬ 
grine was the other, but it was brought about by amicable manage¬ 
ment between the lawyers that his appearance before the magistrates 
was not required. There were also there the two attorneys, Bridget 
Bolster the witness, one Torrington from London who brought 
with him the absolute deed executed on that 14th of July with 
reference to the then dissolved partnership of Mason and Martock ; 
and there was Mr. Samuel Dockwrath. I must not forget to say 
that there was also a reporter for the press, provided by the special 
care of the latter-named gentleman. 

The arrival in the village of four different vehicles, and the sight 
of such gentlemen as Mr. Furnival, Mr. Round, and Mr. Aram, 
of course aroused some excitement there; but this feeling was kept 
down as much as possible, and Lady Mason was very quickly 
allowed to return to the carriage. Mr. Dockwrath made one or 
two attempts to get up a scene, and to rouse a feeling of public 
anger against the lady who was to be tried; but the magistrates 
put him down. They also seemed to be fully impressed with a 
sense of Lady Mason’s innocence in the teeth of the evidence which 
was given against her. This was the general feeling on the minds 
of all people,—except of those who knew most about it. There was 
an idea that affairs had so been managed by Mr. Joseph Mason and 
Mr. Dockwrath that another trial was necessary, but that the urn 
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fortunate victim of Mr. Mason’s cupidity and Mr. Dockwratli’s 
malice would be washed white as snow when the day of that trial 
came. The chief performers on the present occasion were Round 
and Aram, and a stranger to such proceedings would have said 
that they were acting in concert. Mr. Round pressed for the indict¬ 
ment, and brought forward in a very short way the evidence of 
Bolster and Torrington. Mr. Aram said that his client was advised 
to reserve her defence, and was prepared with bail to any amount. 
Mr. Round advised the magistrates that reasonable bail should be 
taken, and then the matter was settled. Mr. Furnival sat on a 
chair close to the elder of those two gentlemen, and whispered a 
word to him now and then. Lady Mason was provided with an 
arm-chair close to Mr. Furnival’s right hand, and close to her right 
hand stood her son. Her face was covered by a deep veil, and she 
was not called upon during the whole proceeding to utter one 
audible word. A single question was put to her by the presiding 
magistrate before the committal was signed, and it was understood 
that some answer was made to it; but this answer reached the ears 
of those in the room by means of Mr. Furnival’s voice. 

It was observed by most of those there that during the whole of 
the sitting Lady Mason held her son’s hand; but it was observed also 
that though Lucius permitted this he did not seem to return the 
pressure. He stood there during the entire proceedings without 
motion or speech, looking very stem. He signed the bail-bond, 
but even that he did without saying a word. Mr. Dockwrath 
demanded that Lady Mason should be kept in custody till the bond 
should also have been signed by Sir Peregrine; but upon this 
Mr. Round remarked that he believed Mr. Joseph Mason had 
intrusted to him the conduct of the case, and the elder magistrate 
desired Mr. Dockwrath to abstain from further interference. ‘ All 
right,’ said he to a person standing close to him. ‘ But I’ll be too 
many for them yet, as you will see when she is brought before a 
judge and jury.’ And then Lady Mason stood committed to take 
her trial at the next Alston assizes. 

When Lucius had come forward to hand her from the post-chaise 
in which she arrived Lady Mason had kissed him, but this was all 
the intercourse that then passed between the mother and son. 
Mr. Furnival, however, informed him that his mother would return 
to Orley Farm on the next day but one. 

4 She thinks it better that she should be at home from this time 
to the day of the trial,’ said Mr. Furnival; 4 and on the whole Sir 
Peregrine is inclined to agree with her.’ 

4 1 have thought so all through,’ said Lucius. 

4 But you are to understand that there is no disagreement between 
your mother and the family at The Cleeve. The idea of the 
marriage has, as I think very properly, been laid aside.’ 
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* Of course it was proper tliat it should be laid aside.’ 

* Yes; but I must beg you to understand that there has been no 
quarrel. Indeed you will, I have no doubt, perceive that, as 
Mrs. Orme has assured me that she will see your mother constantly 
till the time comes.’ 

‘ She is very kind,’ said Lucius. But it was evident from the 
tone of his voice that he would have preferred that all the Ormes 
should have remained away. In his mind this time of suffering to 
his mother and to him was a period of trial and probation,—a 
period, if not of actual disgrace, yet of disgrace before the world ; 
and he thought that it would have best become his mother to have 
abstained from all friendship out of her own family, and even from 
all expressed sympathy, till she had vindicated her own purity and 
innocence. And as he thought of this he declared to himself that 
he would have sacrificed everything to her comfort and assistance 
if she would only have permitted it. He would have loved her, 
and been tender to her, receiving on his own shoulders all those 
blows which now fell so hardly upon hers. Every word should 
have been a word of kindness; every look should have been soft 
and full of affection. He would have treated her not only with 
all the love which a son could show to a mother, but with all the 
respect and sympathy which a gentleman could feel for a lady in 
distress. But then, in order that such a state of things as this 
should have existed, it would have been necessary that she should 
have trusted him. She should have leaned upon him, and,—though 
he did not exactly say so in talking over the matter with himself, 
still he thought it,—on him and on him only. But she had declined 
to lean upon him at all. She had gone away to strangers,— she, 
who should hardly have spoken to a stranger during these sad 
months! She would not have his care; and under those circum¬ 
stances he could only stand aloof, hold up his head, and look 
sternly. As for her innocence, that was a matter of course. He 
knew that she was innocent. He wanted no one to tell him that 
his own mother was not a thief, a forger, a castaway among the 
world’s worst wretches. He thanked no one for such an assurance. 
Every honest man must sympathize with a woman so injured. 
It would be a necessity of his manhood and of his honesty! But 
he would have valued most a sympathy wdiich would have abstained 
from all expression till after that trial should be over. It should 
have been for him to act and for him to speak during this terrible 
period. But his mother who was a free agent had willed it other¬ 
wise. 

And there had been one other scene. Mr. Furnival had intro¬ 
duced Lady Mason to Mr. Solomon Aram, having explained to her 
that it would be indispensable that Mr. Aram should see her, pro¬ 
bably once or twice before the trial came on. 
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‘ But caunot it be done through you ?’ said Lady Mason. ‘ Though 
of course I should not expect that you can so sacrifice your valuable 
time.* 

‘ Pray believe me that that is not the consideration/ said Mr. 
Fumival. ‘ We have engaged the services of Mr. Aram because 
he is supposed to understand difficulties of this sort better than any 
other man in the profession, and his chance of rescuing you from 
this trouble will be much better if you can bring yourself to have 
confidence in him—full confidence/ And Mr. Fumival looked 
into her face as he spoke with an expression of countenance that 
was very eloquent. ‘ You must not suppose that I shall not do all 
in my power. In my proper capacity I shall be acting for you 
with all the energy that I can use; but the case has now assumed 
an aspect which requires that it should be in an attorney’s hands. 
And then Mr. Furnival introduced her to Mr. Solomon Aram. 

Mr. Solomon Aram was not, in outward appearance, such a man 
as Lady Mason, Sir Peregrine Orme, or others quite ignorant in 
such matters would have expected. He was not a dirty old Jew 
with a hooked nose and an imperfect pronunciation of English 
consonants. Mr. Chaffimbrass, the barrister, bore more resemblance 
to a Jew of that ancient type. Mr. Solomon Aram was a good- 
looking man about forty, perhaps rather over-dressed, but bearing 
about him no other sign of vulgarity. Nor at first sight would it 
probably have been discerned that he was of the Hebrew per¬ 
suasion. He had black hair and a well-formed face; but his eyes 
were closer than is common with most of us, and his nose seemed to 
be somewhat swollen about the bridge. When one knew that he was 
a Jew one saw that he was a Jew; but in the absence of such 
previous knowledge he might have been taken for as good a Chris¬ 
tian as any other attorney. 

Mr. Aram raised his hat and bowed as Mr. Fumival performed 
the ceremony of introduction. This was done while she was still 
seated in the carriage, and as Lucius was waiting at the door to 
hand her down into the house where the magistrates were sitting. 

«I am delighted to have the honour of making your acquaintance,’ 
said Mr. Aram. 

Lady Mason essayed to mutter some word; but no word was 
audible, nor was any necessary. ‘ I have no doubt,’ continued the 
attorney, ‘ that we shall pull through this little difficulty without 
any ultimate damage whatsoever. In the mean time it is of course 
disagreeable to a lady of your distinction.’ And then he made 
another bow. ‘We are peculiarly happy in having such a tower 
of strength as Mr. Fumival/ and then he bowed to the barrister. 

And my old friend Mr. Chaffanbrass is another tower of strength. 
Eh, Mr. Fumival ?’ And so the introduction was over. 

Lady Mason had quite understood Mr. Furnivalhad under- 
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stood both his words and his face, when he told her how indis¬ 
pensable it was that she should have full confidence in this attorney. 
He had meant that she should tell him all. She must bripg herself 
to confess everything to this absolute stranger. And then—for the 
first time—she felt sure that Mr. Furnival had guessed her secret. 
He also knew it, but it would not suit him that any one should 
know that he knew it! Alas, alas ! would it not be better that all 
the world should know it and that there might be an end ? Had 
not her doom been told to her? Even if the paraphernalia of 
justice,—the judge, and the jury, and the lawyers, could be induced 
to declare her innocent before all men, must she not confess her 
guilt to him,—to that one,—for whose verdict alone she cared? 
If he knew her to be guilty what matter who might think her 
innocent? And she had been told that all must be declared to 
him. That property was his,—but his only through her guilt; and 
that property must be restored to its owner ! So much Sir Pere¬ 
grine Orme had declared to be indispensable,—Sir Peregrine Orme, 
who in other matters concerning this case was now dark enough 
in his judgment. On that point, however, there need be no dark¬ 
ness. Though the heaven should faU on her devoted head, that 
tardy justice must be done! 

When this piece of business had been completed at Doddinghurst, 
Lady Mason returned to The Cleeve, whither Mr. Furnival accom¬ 
panied her. He had offered his seat in the post-chaise to Lucius, 
but the young man had declared that he was unwilling to go to The 
Cleeve, and consequently there was no opportunity for conversation 
between Lady Mason and her son. On her arrival she went at once 
to her room, and there she continued to live as she had done for the 
last few days till the morning of her departure came. To Mrs. 
Orme she told all that had occurred, as Mr. Furnival did also to 
Sir Peregrine. On that occasion Sir Peregrine said very little to 
the barrister, merely bowing his head courteously as each different 
point was explained, in intimation of his having heard and under¬ 
stood what was said to him. Mr. Furnival could not but see that 
his manner was entirely altered. There was no enthusiasm now, 
no violence of invective against that wretch at Groby Park, no 
positive, assurance that his guest’s innocence must come out at the 
trial bright as the day I He showed no inclination to desert Lady 
Mason s cause, and indeed insisted on hearing the particulars of all 
that had been done; but he said very little, and those few words 
adverted to the terrible sadness of the subject. He seemed too to 
be older than he had been, and less firm in his gait. That terrible 
sadness had already told greatly upon him. Those about him had 
observed that he had not once crossed the threshold of his ball door 
since the morning on which Lady Mason had taken to her own 
room. 
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‘ He has altered his mind,’ said the lawyer to himself as he was 
driven hack to the Hamworth station. ‘ He also now believes her 
to he guilty.’ As to his own belief, Mr. Furnival held no argument 
within his own breast, but we may say that he was no longer per¬ 
plexed by much doubt upon the matter. 

And then the morning came for Lady Mason s departure. Sir 
Peregrine had not seen her since she had left him in the library 
after her confession, although, as may he remembered, he had 
undertaken to do so. Hut he had not then known how Mis. Orme 
might act when she heard the story. As matters had turned out 
Mrs. Orme had taken upon herself the care of their guest, and all 
intercourse between Lady Mason and Sir Peregrine had passed 
through his daughter-in-law. But now, on this morning, lie 
declared that he would go to her upstairs in Mrs. Orme’s room, and 
himself hand her down through the hall into the carriage. Against 
this Lady Mason had expostulated, but in vain. 

‘ It will be better so, dear,’ Mrs. Orme had said. ‘ It will teach 
the servants and people to think that he still respects and esteems 

^ ‘ But he does not!’ said she, speaking almost sharply. ‘ How 
would it he possible ? Ah, me—respect and esteem are gone from 

me for ever!’ , 

‘ No, not for ever,’ replied Mrs. Orme. ‘ You Lave much to bear, 

but no evil lasts for ever.’ . ^ 

‘ Will not sin last for ever sin sucli as mine 
‘ Not if you repent;—repent and make sucli restitution as is 
possible. Lady Mason, say that you have repented. Tell me that 
you have asked Him to pardon you!’ And then, as had been so 
often the case during these last days, Lady Mason sat silent, with 
hard, fixed eyes, with her hands clasped, and her lips compressed. 
Never as yet had Mrs. Orme induced her to say that she had asked 
for pardon at the cost of telling her son that the property which 
he called his own had been procured for him by his mothers 
fraud. That punishment, and that only, was too heavy for her 
neck to bear. Her acquittal in the law court would be as nothing 
to her if it must be followed by an avowal of her guilt to her 
own son! 

Sir Peregrine did come upstairs and handed her down through 
the hall as he had proposed. When he came into the room she did 
not look at him, but stood leaning against the table, with her eyes 

fixed upon the ground. , . , 

< I hope you find yourself better,’ he said, as he put out his hand 
to her. She did not even attempt to make a reply, but allowed him 
just to touch her fingers. 

« Perhaps I had bettor not come down, said Mrs. Orme. It will 
be easier to say good-bye here.’ 
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* Good-bye/ said Lady Mason, and her voice sounded in Sir 
Peregrine’s ears like a voice from the dead. 

4 God bless you and preserve you/ said Mrs. Orme, 4 and restore 
you to your son. God will bless you if you will ask. Him. No ; 
you shall not go without a kiss.’ And she put out her arms that 
Lady Mason might come to her. 

The poor broken wretch stood for a moment as though trying to 
determine what she would do ; and then, almost with a shriek, she 
threw herself on to the bosom of the other woman, and burst into a 
flood of tears. She had intended to abstain from that embrace ; she 
had resolved that she would do so, declaring to herself that she was 
not fit to be held against that pure heart; but the tenderness of the 
offer had overcome her, and now she pressed her friend convulsively 
in her arms, as though there might yet be comfort for her as Jong 
as she could remain close to one who was so good to her. 

4 I shall come and see you very often,’ said Mrs. Orme,—‘ almost 
daily.’ 

4 No, no, no/ exclaimed the other, hardly knowing the meaning 
of her own words. 

4 But I shall. My father is waiting now, dear, and you had 
better go/ 

Sir Peregrine had turned to the window, where he stood shading 
his eyes with his hand. When he heard his daughter-in-law’s last 
words he again came forward, and offered Lady Mason his arm. 
4 Edith is right,’ he said. 4 You had better go now. When you 
are at homo you will be more composed.’ And then he led her 
forth, and down the stairs, and across the hall, and with infinite 
courtesy put her into the carriage. It was a moment dreadful to 
Lady Mason; but to Sir Peregrine, also, it was not pleasant. The 
servants were standing round, officiously offering their aid,—those 
very servants who had been told about ten days since that this lady 
was to become their master’s wife and their mistress. They had 
been told so with no injunction as to secrecy, and the tidings had 
gone quickly through the whole country. Now it was known that 
the match was broken off, that the lady had been living upstairs 
secluded for the last week, and that she was to leave the house this 
morning, having been committed during the last day or two to stand 
her trial at the assizes for some terrible offence! He succeeded in 
his task. He handed her into the carriage, and then walked bade 
through his own servants to the library without betraying to them 
the depth of his sorrow; but he knew that the last task had been 
too heavy for him. When it was done he shut himself up and sat 
there for hours without moving. He also declared to himself that 
the world was too hard for him, and that it would be well for him 
that he should die. Never till now had he come into close contact 
with crime, and now the criminal was one whom as a woman he 
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had learned to love, and whom he had proposed to the world as his 
wife ! The criminal was one who had declared her crime in order 
to protect him, and whom therefore he was still bound in honour to 
protect! 

When Lady Mason arrived at Orley Farm her son was waiting at 
the door to receive her. It should have been said that during the 
last two days,—that is ever since the committal,—Mrs. Orme had 
urged upon her very strongly that it would be well for her to tell 
everything to her son. ‘What! now, at once?’ the poor woman 
had said. ‘ Yes, dear, at once/ Mrs. Orme had answered. ‘ He 
will forgive you, for I know he is good. He will forgive you, and 
then the worst of your sorrow will be over/ But towards doing 
this Lady Mason had made no progress even in her mind. In the 
violence of her own resolution she had brought herself to tell her 
guilt to Sir Peregrine. That effort had nearly destroyed her, and 
now she knew that she could not frame the words which should 
declare the truth to Lucius. What; tell him that tale ; whereas 
her whole life had been spent in an effort to conceal it from him ? 
No. She knew that she could not do it. But the idea of doing so 
made her tremble at the prospect of meeting him. 

‘ I am very glad you have come home, mother/ said Lucius, as 
he received her. ‘ Believe me that for the present this will be the 
best place for both of us/ and then he led her into the house. 

‘ Dear Lucius, it would always be best for me to be with you, if 
it were possible.’ 

He did not accuse her of hypocrisy in saying this; but he could 
not but think that had she really thought and felt as she now spoke 
nothing need have prevented her remaining with him. Had not 
his house ever been open to her ? Had he not been willing to 
make her defence the first object of his life ? Had he not longed to 
prove himself a good son ? But she had gone from him directly 
that troubles came upon her, and now she said that she would fain 
be with him always—if it were possible! Where had been the 
impediment? In what way had it been not possible ? He thought 
of this with bitterness as he followed her into the house, but he said 
not a word of it. He had resolved that he would be a pattern son, 
and even now he would not rebuke her. 

She had lived in this house for some four-and*twenty years, but it 
seemed to her in no way like her home. Was it not the property 
of her enemy, Joseph Mason ? and did she not know that it must 
go back into that enemy’s hands ? How then could it be to her 
like a home ? The room in which her bed was laid was that very 
room in which her sin had been committed ? There in the silent 
hours of the night, while the old man lay near his death in the adjoin¬ 
ing chamber, had she with infinite care and much slow preparation 
done that deed, to undo which, were it possible, she would now give 
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away her existence,—ay, her very body and soul. And yet for 
years she had slept in that room, if not happily at least tranquilly. 
It was matter of wonder to her now, as she looked back at her past 
life, that her guilt had sat so lightly on her shoulders. The black 
unwelcome guest, the spectre of coming evil, had ever been present 
to her; but she had seen it indistinctly, and now and then the 
power had been hers to close her eyes. Never again could she 
close them. Nearer to her, and still nearer, the spectre came; and 
now it sat upon her pillow, and put its claw upon her plate; it 
pressed upon her bosom with its fiendish strength, telling her that 
all was over for her in this world ay, and telling her worse even 
than that. Her return to her old home brought with it but little 
comfort. 

And yet she was forced to make an effort at seeming glad that 
she had come there,—a terrible effort! He, her son, was not gay 
or disposed to receive from her a show of happiness; but he did 
think that she should compose herself and be tranquil, and that she 
should resume the ordinary duties of her life in her ordinarily quiet 
way. In all this she was obliged to conform herself to his wishes, 
—or to attempt so to conform herself, though her heart should 
break in the struggle. If he did but know it all, then he would 
suffer her to be quiet,—suffer her to lie motionless in her misery! 
Once or twice she almost said to herself that she would make the 
effort; but then she thought of him and his suffering, of his pride, 
of the respect which he claimed from all the world as the honest 
son of an honest mother, of his stubborn will and stiff neck, which 
would not bend, but would break beneath the blow. She had done 
all for him,—to raise him in the world; and now she could not 
bring herself to undo the work that had cost her so dearly! 

That evening she went through the ceremony of dinner with him, 
and he was punctilious in waiting upon her as though bread and 
meat could comfort her or wine could warm her heart. There was 
no warmth for her in all the vintages of the south, no comfort 
though gods should bring to her their banquets. She was heavy 
laden,—laden to the breaking of her back, and did not know where 
to lay her burden down. 

‘ Mother,’ he said to her that night, lifting his head from the 
books over which he had been poring, ‘ There must be a few words 
between us about this affair. They might as well be spoken now.’ 

‘ Yes, Lucius ; of course—if you desire it.’ 

4 There can be no doubt now that this trial will take place.’ 

4 No doubt;’ she said. 4 There can be no doubt.’ 

4 Is it your wish that I should take any part in it ?’ 

She remained silent for some moments before she answered him, 
thinking,—striving to think, how best she might do him pleasure. 
4 What part ?’ she said at last. 
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‘ A man’s part; and a son’s part. Shall I see these lawyers and 
learn from them what they are at ? Have I your leave to tell them that 
you want no subterfuge, no legal quibbles,—that you stand firmly 
on your own clear innocence, and that you defy your enemies to 
sully it ? Mother, those who have sent you to such men as that 
cunning attorney have sent you wrong,—have counselled you 
wrong.’ 

‘ It cannot be changed now, Lucius.’ 

‘ It can be changed, if you will tell me to change it.’ 

And then again she paused. Ah, think of her anguish as she 
sought for words to answer him! ‘ No, Lucius,’ she said, ‘ it 

cannot be changed now.’ 

‘ So be it, mother; I will not ask again,’ and then he moodily 
returned to his books, while she returned to her thoughts. Ah, 
think of her misery! 


CHAPTEE XIY. 

TELLING ALL THAT HAPPENED BENEATH THE LAMP-POST. 

When Felix Graham left Noningsby and made his way up to 
London, he came at least to one resolution which he intended to be 
an abiding one. That idea of a marriage with a moulded wife 
should at any rate be abandoned. Whether it might be his great 
destiny to be the husband of Madeline Staveley, or whether he 
might fail in achieving this purpose, he declared to himself that 
it would be impossible that he should ever now become the husband 
of Mary Snow. And the ease with which his conscience settled 
itself on this matter as soon as he had received from the judge that 
gleam of hope astonished even himself. He immediately declared 
to himself that he could not marry Mary Snow without perjury! 
How could he stand with her before the altar and swear that he 
would love her, seeing that he did not love her at all,—seeing that 
he altogether loved some one else ? He acknowledged that he had 
made an ass of himself in this affair of Mary Snow. This moulding 
* of a wife had failed with him, he said, as it always must fail with 
every man. But he would not carry his folly further. He would 
go to Mary Snow, tell her the truth, and then bear whatever injury 
her angry father might be able to inflict on him. Independently 
of that angry father he would of course do for Mary Snow all that 
his circumstances would admit. 

Perhaps the gentleman of a poetic turn of mind whom Mary had 
consented to meet beneath the lamp-post might assist him in his 
views; but whether this might be so or not, he would not throw 
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that meeting ungenerously in her teeth. He would not have 
allowed that offence to turn him from his proposed marriage had 
there been nothing else to turn him, and therefore he would not 
plead that offence as the excuse for his broken troth. That the 
breaking of that troth would not deeply wound poor Mary’s heart— 
so much he did permit himself to believe on the evidence of that 
lamp-post. 

He had written to Mrs. Thomas telling her when he would be 
at Peckham, but in his letter ho had not said a word as to those 
terrible tidings which she had communicated to him. He had 
written also to Mary, assuring her that he accused her of no injury 
against him, and almost promising her forgiveness; but this letter 
Mary had not shown to Mrs. Thomas. In these days Mary’s anger 
against Mrs. Thomas was very strong. That Mrs. Thomas should 
have used all her vigilance to detect such goings on as those of the 
lamp-post was only natural. What woman in Mrs. Thomas’s posi¬ 
tion,_or in any other position,—would not have done so ? Mary 

Snow knew that had she herself been the duenna she would have 
left no corner of a box unturned but she would have found those 
letters. And having found them she would have used her power 
over the poor girl. She knew that. But she would not have 
betrayed her to the man. Truth between woman and* woman 
should have prevented that. Were not the stockings which she 
had darned for Mrs. Thomas legion in number ? Had she not con¬ 
sented to eat the veriest scraps of food in order that those three 
brats might be fed into sleekness to satisfy their mother’s eyes? 
Had she not reported well of Mrs. Thomas to her lord, though that 
house of Peckham was nauseous to her ? Had she ever told to 
Mr. Graham any one of those little tricks which were carried on 
to allure him into a belief that things at Peckham were prosperous ? 
Had she ever exposed the borrowing of those teacups when he 
came, and the fact that those knobs of white sugar were kept 
expressly on his behoof? No; she would have scorned to betray 
any woman; and that woman whom she had not betrayed should 
have shown the same feeling towards her. Therefore there was 
enmity at Peckham, and the stockings of those infants lay un- 

mended in the basket. . 

< Mary, I have done it all for the best,’ said Mrs. Thomas, driven 

to defend herself by the obdurate silence of her pupil. , _ 

* Mrs. Thomas, you didn’t. You did it for the worst, said 
Mary. And then there was again silence between them. 

It was on the morning following this that Felix Graham w r as 
driven to the door in a cab. He still carried his arm in a sling, 
and was obliged to be somewhat slow in his movements, but other¬ 
wise ho was again well. His accident however was so far a god¬ 
send to both the women at Peckham that it gave them a subject on 
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which they were called upon to speak, before that other subject 
was introduced. Mary was very tender in her inquiries,—but 
tender in a bashful retiring way. To look at her one would have 
said that she was afraid to touch the wounded man lest he should 
be again broken. 

‘ Oh, I m all right,’ said he, trying to assume a look of good- 
humour. ‘ I sha n t go hunting again in a hurry; you may be 
sure of that.’ 

‘We have all great reason to be thankful that Providence inter¬ 
posed to save you,’ said Mrs. Thomas, in her most serious tone. 
Had Providence interposed to break Mrs. Thomas’s collar-bone, 
or at least to do her some serious outward injury, what a comfort 
it would be, thought Mary Snow. 

‘ Have you seen your father lately ?’ asked Graham. 

‘ !Not since I wrote to you about the money that ho—borrowed,’ 
said Mary. 

‘ I told her that she should not have given it to him,’ said Mrs. 
Thomas. 

4 She was quite right,’ said Graham. * Who could refuse assist¬ 
ance to a father in distress?’ Whereupon Mary put her hand¬ 
kerchief up to her eyes and began to cry. 

4 That’s true of course,’ said Mrs. Thomas; ‘ but it would never 
do that he should be a drain in that way. He should feel that if he 
had any feeling.’ 

4 So he has,’ said Mary. ‘ And you are driven close enough your¬ 
self sometimes, Mrs. Thomas. There’s days when you’d like to 
borrow nineteen and sixpence if anybody would lend it you.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Mrs. Thomas, crossing her hands over each 
other in her lap and assuming a look of resignation; ‘ I suppose 
all this will be changed now. I have endeavoured to do my duty, 
and very hard it has been.’ 

Felix felt that the sooner he rushed into the middle of the sub¬ 
ject which brought him there, the better it would be for all parties. 
That the two ladies were not very happy together was evident, and 
then he made a little comparison between Madeline and Mary. 
Was it really the case that for the last three years he had con¬ 
templated making that poor child his wife? Would it not be 
better for him to tie a millstone round his neck and cast himself 
into the sea ? That was now his thought respecting Mary Snow. 

4 Mrs. Thomas,* he said, ‘ I should like to speak to Mary alone 
for a few minutes if you could allow it.’ 

‘ Oh certainly; by all means. It will be quite proper.’ And 
gathering up a bundle of the unfortunate stockings she took herself 
out of the room. 

Mary, as soon as Graham had spoken, became almost pale, and 
sat perfectly still with her eyes fixed on her betrothed husband. 
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While Mrs. Thomas was there she was prepared for war and her 
spirit was hot within her, but all that heat fled in a moment when 
she found herself alone with the man to whom it belonged to speak 
her doom. He had almost said that he would forgive her, but 
yet she had a feeling that that had been done which could not 
altogether be forgiven. If he asked her whether she loved the 
hero of the lamp-post what would she say? Had he asked her 
whether she loved him, Felix Graham, she would have sworn that 
she did, and have thought that she was swearing truly; but in 
answer to that other question if it were asked, she felt that her 
answer must be false. She had no idea of giving up Felix of her 
own accord, if he were still willing to take her. She did not even 
wish that he would not take her. It had been the lesson of her 
life that she was to be his wife, and, by becoming so, provide for 
herself and for her wretched father. Nevertheless a dream of 
something different from that had come across her young heart, 
and the dream had been so pleasant! How painfully, but yet with 
what a rapture, had her heart palpitated as she stood for those ten 
wicked minutes beneath the lamp-post! 

4 Mary/ said Felix, as soon as they were alone,—and as he spoke 
he came up to her and took her hand, ‘ I trust that I may never 
be the cause to you of any unhappiness;—that I may never be the 
means of making you sad.’ 

4 Oh, Mr. Graham, I am sure that you never will. It is I that 
have been bad to you.’ 

4 No, Mary, I do not think you have been bad at all. I should 
have been sorry that that had happened, and that I should not 
havo known it.’ 

4 1 suppose she was right to tell, only-’ In truth Mary did 

not at all understand what might be the nature of Graham’s thoughts 
and feelings on such a subject. She had a strong woman’s idea 
that the man whom she ought to love would not be gratified by her 
meeting another man at a private assignation, especially when that 
other man had written to her a love-letter; but she did not at all 
know how far such a sin might be regarded as pardonable accord¬ 
ing to the rules of the world recognized on such subjects. At first, 
when the letters were discovered and the copies of them sent off to 
Noningsby, she thought that all was over. According to her ideas, 
as existing at that moment, the crime was conceived to be one 
admitting of no pardon; and in the hours spent under that con¬ 
viction all her consolation came from the feeling that there was 
still one who regarded her as an angel of light. But then she had 
received Graham’s letter, and as she began to understand that 
pardon was possible, that other consolation waxed feeble and dim. 
If Felix Graham chose to take her, of course she was there for him 
to take. It never for a moment occurred to her that she could 
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rebel against such, taking, even though she did shine as an angel 
of light to one dear pair of eyes. 

4 I suppose she was right to tell you, only-’ 

‘ Do not think, Mary, that I am going to scold you, or even that 
I am angry with you.’ 

‘ Oh, but I know you must be angry.’ 

‘ Indeed I am not. If I pledge myself to tell you the truth in 
everything, will you be equally frank with me?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mary. But it was much easier for Felix to tell the 
truth than for Mary to be frank. I believe that schoolmasters often 
tell fibs to schoolboys, although it would be so easy for them to tell 
the truth. But how difficult it is for the schoolboy always to tell 
the truth to his master! Mary Snow was now as a schoolboy before 
her tutor, and it may almost be said that the telling of the truth 
was to her impossible. But of course she made the promise. W ho 
ever said that she would not tell the truth when so asked ? 

‘ Have you ever thought, Mary, that you and I would not make 


each other happy if we were married ?’ 

4 No; I have never thought that,’ said Mary innocently. She 
meant to say exactly that which she thought Graham would wish 
her to say, but she was slow in following his lead. 

‘ It has never occurred to you that though we might love each 
other very warmly as friends—and so I am sure we always shall 
yet we might not suit each other in all respects as man and wife < 

‘ I mean to do the very best I can; that is, if—if—if you are not 
too much offended with me now.’ 

4 But, Mary, it should not be a question of doing the best you can. 
Between man and wife there should be no need of such effort. It 
should be a labour of love.’ 

‘ So it will;—and I’m sure I’ll labour as hard as I can.’ 

Felix began to perceive that the line he had taken would not 
answer the & required purpose, and that he must be somewhat more 
abrupt with her,-perhaps a little less delicate, in coming to the 
desired point. 4 Mary,’ he said, 4 what is the name of that gentle¬ 
man whom—whom you met out of doors you know ? 

‘ Albert Fitzallen,’ said Mary, hesitating very much as she pro¬ 
nounced the name, but nevertheless rather proud of the sound. 

4 And you are—fond of him ?’ asked Graham. 

Poor girl! What was she to say? ‘No; I’m not veiy fond oi 
him.’ 

4 Are you not ? Then why did you consent to that secret 

meeting?’ # T 

< Oh, Mr. Graham—I didn’t mean it; indeed I didn t. And 1 
didn’t tell him to write to me, nor yet to come looking after me. 
Upon my word I didn’t. But then I thought when he sent me that 
letter that he didn’t knowabout you I mean 


and so I thought 
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I’d better tell him; and that’s why I went. Indeed that w r as the 
reason.’ 

‘ Mrs. Thomas could have told him that.’ 

‘ But I don’t like Mrs. Thomas, and I wouldn’t for worlds that 
she should have had anything to do with it. I think Mrs. Thomas 
has behaved very bad to me; so I do. And you don’t half know her; 
—that you don’t.’ 

‘ I will ask you one more question, Mary, and before answering 
it I want to make you believe that my only object in asking it is to 
ascertain how I may make you happy. When you did meet Mr. — 
this gentleman-’ 

4 Albert Fitzallen.’ 

‘ When you did meet Mr. Fitzallen, did you tell him nothing else 
except that you were engaged to me ? Did you say nothing to him 
as to your feelings towards himself ?’ 

4 1 told him it was very wrong of him to write me that letter.* 

4 And what more did you tell him ?’ 

4 Oh, Mr. Graham, I won’t see him any more; indeed I won’t. I 
give you my most solemn promise. Indeed I won’t. And I will 
never write a line to him,—or look at him. And if he sends any¬ 
thing I’ll send it to you. Indeed I will. There was never anything 
of the kind before; upon my word there wasn’t. I did let him take 
my hand, but I didn’t know how to help it when I was there. And 
he kissed me—only once. There ; I’ve told it all now, as though 
you were looking at me. And I aint a bad girl, whatever she may 
say of me. Indeed I aint.’ And then poor Mary Snow burst out 
into an agony of tears. 

Felix began to perceive that he had been too hard upon her. He 
had wished that the first overtures of a separation should come 
from her, and in wishing this he had been unreasonable. He 
walked for a while about the room, and then going up to her ho 
stood close by her and took her hand. 4 Mary,’ he said, 4 I’m sure 
you’re not a bad girl. 

4 No;’ she said, ‘no, I aint;’ still sobbing convulsively. 4 1 
didn’t mean anything wrong, and I couldn’t help it.’ 

4 1 am sure you did not, and nobody has said you did.’ 

4 Yes, they have. She has said so. She said that I was a bad 
girl. She told me so, up to my face.’ 

4 She was very wrong if she said so.’ 

4 She did then, and I couldn’t bear it.’ 

4 1 have not said so, and I don’t think so. Indeed in all this 
matter I believe that I have been more to blame than you.’ 

4 No ;—I know I was wrong. I know I shouldn’t have gone to 
see him.’ 

4 1 won’t even say as much as that, Mary. What you should have 
done ;—only the task would have been too hard for any young girl 
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—was to have told me openly that you—liked this young 
gentleman.* 

‘ But I don’t want ever to see him again.’ 

‘ Look here, Mary,’ he said. But now he had dropped her hand 
and taken a chair opposite to her. He had begun to find that the 
task which he had proposed to himself was not so easy even for him. 

‘ Look here, Mary. 1 take it that you do like this young gentle¬ 
man. Don’t answer me till I have finished what I am going to say. 
I suppose you do like him,—and if so it would he very wicked in 
you to marry me.’ 

* Oh, Mr. Graham-’ 

‘ Wait a moment, Mary. But there is nothing wicked in your 
liking him.’ It may he presumed that Mr. Graham would hold such 
an opinion as this, seeing that he had allowed himself the same 
latitude of liking. ‘ It was perhaps only natural that you should 
learn to do so. You have been taught to regard me rather as a 
master than as a lover.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Graham, I’m sure I’ve loved you. I have indeed. 
And I will. I won’t even think of A1-’ 

‘ But I want you to think of him,—that is if he he worth thinking 
of.’ 

‘ He’s a very good young man, and always lives with his 
mother.’ 

‘ It shall be my business to find out that. And now Mary, tell 
me truly. If he he a good young man, and if he loves you well 
enough to marry you, would you not he happier as his wife than 
you would as mine ?’ 

There ! The question that he wished to ask her had got itself 
asked at last. But if the asking had been difficult, how much more 
difficult must have been the answer ! He had been thinking over 
all this for the last fortnight, and had hardly known how to come 
to a resolution. Now he put the matter before her without a 
moment’s notice and expected an instant decision. ‘ Speak the 
truth, Marywhat you think about itwithout minding what 
anybody may say of you.’ But Mary could not say anything, so 
she again burst into tears. 

‘ Surely you know the state of your own heart, Mary ? 

‘ I don’t know,’ she answered. 

‘ My only object is to secure your happiness ;—the happiness of 
both of us, that is.’ 

‘ I’ll do anything you please,’ said Mary. 

‘ Well then, I’ll tell you what I think. I fear that a marriage 
between us would not make either of us contented with our lives. 
I’m too old and too grave for you.’ Yet Mary Snow was not 
younger than Madeline Staveley. ‘You have been told to love me; 
and you think that you do love me because you wish to do what 
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you think to be your duty. But I believe that people can never 
really love each other merely because they are told to do so. Of 
course I cannot say what sort of a young man Mr. Fitzallen may 
be; but if I find that he is fit to take care of you, and that he has 
means to support you,—with such little help as I can give,—I shall 
be very happy to promote such an arrangement.’ 

Everybody will of course say that Felix Graham was base in not 
telling her that all this arose, not from her love affair with Albert 
Fitzallen, but from his own love affair with Madeline Staveley. 
But I am inclined to think that everybody will be wrong. Had he 
told her openly that he did not care for her, but did care for some 
one else, he would have left her no alternative. As it was, he did 
not mean that she should have any alternative. But he probably 
consulted her feelings best in allowing her to think that she had a 
choice. And then, though he owed much to her, he owed nothing 
to her father; and had he openly declared his intention of breaking 
off the match because he had attached himself to some one else, he 
would have put himself terribly into her father’s power. He was 
willing to submit to such pecuniary burden in the matter as his 
conscience told him that he ought to bear; but Mr. Snow’s ideas on 
the subject of recompense might be extravagant; and therefore,—as 
regarded Snow the father,—he thought that he might make some 
slight and delicate use of the meeting under the lamp-post. In 
doing so he would be very careful to guard Mary from her father’s 
anger. Indeed Mary would be surrendered, out of his own care, 
not to that of her father, but to the fostering love of the gentleman 
in the medical line of life. 

‘ I’ll do anything that you please,’ said Mary, upon whose mind 
and heart all these changes had come with a suddenness which pre¬ 
vented her from thinking,—much less speaking her thoughts. 

‘ Perhaps you had better mention it to Mrs. Thomas.’ 

‘ Oh, Mr. Graham, I’d rather not talk to her. I don’t love her 
a bit.’ 

‘ Well, I will not press it on you if you do not wish it. And have 
I your permission to speak to Mr. Fitzallen;—and if he approves to 
speak to his mother ?’ 

‘ I’ll do anything you think best, Mr. Graham,’ said poor Mary. 
She was poor Mary ; for though she had consented to meet a lover 
beneath the lamp-post, she had not been without ambition, and had 
looked forward to the glory of being wife to such a man as Felix 
Graham. She did not however, for one moment, entertain any idea 
of resistance to his will. 

And then Felix left her, having of course an interview with Mrs. 
Thomas before he quitted the house. To her, however, he said 
nothing. ‘ When anything is settled, Mrs. Thomas, I will let 
you know.’ The words were so lacking in confidence that Mrs. 
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Thomas when she heard them knew that the verdict had gone 
against her. 

Felix for many months had been accustomed to take leave of 
Mary Snow with a kiss. But on this day he omitted to kiss her, 
and then Mary knew that it was all over with her ambition. But 
love still remained to her. ‘ There is some one else who will be 
proud to kiss me/ she said to herself, as she stood alone in the room 
when he closed the door behind him. 


CHAPTER XY. 

WHAT TOOK PLACE IN HARLEY STREET. 

‘ Tom, I’ve come back again/ said Mrs. Fumival, as soon as the 
dining-room door was closed behind her back. 

4 I’m very glad to see you; I am indeed,’ said he, getting up and 
putting out his hand to her. ‘ But I really never knew why you 
went away/ 

‘ Oh yes, you know. I’m sure you know why I went. But-’ 

‘ I’ll be shot if I did then.’ 

4 I went away because I did not like Lady Mason going to your 
chambers.’ 

4 Psha!’ 

4 Yes; I know I was wrong, Tom. That is I was wrong—about 
that/ 

4 Of course you were, Kitty/ 

4 Well; don’t I say I was ? And I’ve come back again, and I beg 
your pardon ;—that is about the lady.’ 

4 Very well. Then there’s an end of it.’ 

‘But Tom; you know I’ve been provoked. Haven’t I now? 
How often have you been home to dinner since you have been 
member of Parliament for that place ?’ 

‘ I shall be more at home now, Kitty/ 

‘ Shall you indeed? Then I’ll not say another word to vex you. 
What on earth can I want, Tom, except just that you should sit at 
home with me sometimes on evenings, as you used to do always in 
the old days ? And as for Martha Biggs-’ 

‘ Is she come back too ?’ 

‘ Oh dear no. She’s in Red Lion Square. And I’m sure, Tom, I 
never had her here except when you wouldn’t dine at home. I 
wonder whether you know how lonely it is to sit down to dinner all 
by oneself!* 

4 Why; I do i.t every other day of my life. And I never think 
of sending for Martha Biggs ; 1 promise you that.’ 
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* She isn’t very nice, I know,’ said Mrs. Fumival— 4 that is, for 
gentlemen.’ 

4 I should say not,’ said Mr. Fumival. Then the reconciliation 
had been effected, and Mrs. Fumival went upstairs to prepare for 
dinner, knowing that her husband would be present, and that 
Martha Biggs would not. And just as she was taking her accus¬ 
tomed place at the head of the table, almost ashamed to look up lest 
she should catch Spooner’s eye who was standing behind his 
master, Rachel went off in a cab to Orange Street, commissioned to 
pay what might be due for the lodgings, to bring back her mistress’s 
boxes, and to convey the necessary tidings to Miss Biggs. 

‘ Well I never!’ said Martha, as she listened to Rachel’s story. 

‘ And they’re quite loving I can assure you,’ said Rachel. 

4 It’ll never last,’ said Miss Biggs triumphantly—‘ never. It’s 

been done too sudden to last.’ 

‘ So I’ll say good-night if you please, Miss Biggs,’ said Rachel, 
who was in a hurry to get back to Harley Street. 

‘ I think she might have come here before she went there; 
especially as it wasn’t anything out of her way. She couldn’t have 
gone shorter than Bloomsbury Square, and Russell Square, and over 
Tottenham Court Road.’ 

4 Missus didn’t think of that, I dare say.’ 

4 She used to know the way about these parts well enough. But 
give her my love, Rachel.’ Then Martha Biggs was again alone, 
and she sighed deeply. 

It was well that Mrs. Furnival came back so quickly to her own 
house, as it saved the scandal of any domestic quarrel before her 
daughter. On the following day Sophia returned, and as harmony 
was at that time reigning in Harley Street, there was no necessity 
that she should be presumed to know anything of what had occurred. 
That she did know,—know exactly what her mother had done, and 
why she had done it, and how she had come back, leaving Martha 
Biggs dumfounded by her return, is very probable, for Sophia 
Fumival was a clever girl, and one who professed to understand 
the inns and outs of her own family,—and perhaps of some other 
families. But she behaved very prettily to her papa and mamma 
on the occasion, never dropping a word which could lead either of 
them to suppose that she had interrogated Rachel, been confidential 
with the housemaid, conversed on the subject—even with Spooner, 
and made a morning call on Martha Biggs herself. 

There arose not unnaturally some conversation between the 
mother and daughter as to Lady Mason ;—not as to Lady Mason’s 
visits to Lincoln’s Inn and their impropriety as formerly presumed; 
—not at all as to that; but in respect to her present lamentable 
position and that engagement which had for a time existed between 
her and Sir Peregrine Orme. On this latter subject Mrs. Furnival 
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had of course heard nothing during her interview with Mrs. Orme 
at Noningsby. At that time Lady Mason had formed the sole 
subject of conversation; hut in explaining to Mrs. Furnival that 
there certainly could he no unhallowed feeling between her husband 
and the lady, Mrs. Orme had not thought it necessary to allude to 
Sir Peregrine’s past intentions. Mrs. Furnival, however, had heard 
the whole matter discussed in the railway carriage, had since 
interrogated her husband,—learning, however, not veiy much from 
him,—and now inquired into all the details from her daughter. 

‘ And she and Sir Peregrine were really to be married ?’ Mrs. 
Furnival, as she asked the question, thought with confusion of her 
own unjust accusations against the poor woman. Under such 
circumstances as those Lady Mason must of course have been inno¬ 
cent as touching Mr. Furnival. 

‘ Yes,’ said Sophia. ‘ There is no doubt whatsoever that they 
were engaged. Sir Peregrine told Lady Staveley so himself.’ 

‘ And now it’s all broken off again ?’ 

* Oh yes ; it is all broken off now. I believe the fact to be this. 
Lord Alston, who lives near Noningsby, is a very old friend of 
Sir Peregrine’s. When he heard of it he went to The Cleeve— 
I know that for certain;—and I think he talked Sir Peregrine out 
of it.’ 

‘ But, my conscience, Sophia-after he had made her the 

offer!’ 

‘ I fancy that Mrs. Orme arranged it all. Whether Lord Alston 
saw her or not I don’t know. My belief is that Lady Mason be¬ 
haved very well all through, though they say very bitter things 
against her at Noningsby.’ 

‘Poor thing!’ said Mrs. Furnival, the feelings of whose heart 
were quite changed as regarded Lady Mason. 

‘ I never knew a woman so badly treated.’ Sophia had her own 
reasons for wishing to make the best of Lady Mason’s case. ‘ And 
for myself I do not see why Sir Peregrine should not have married 
her if he pleased.’ 

‘ He is rather old, my dear.’ 

‘ People don’t think so much about that now-a-days as they used. 
If he liked it, and she too, who had a right to say anything? My 
idea is that a man with any spirit would have turned Lord Alston 
out of the house. AVhat business had he to interfere ?’ 

‘ But about the trial, Sophia?’ 

t That will go on. There’s no doubt about that. But they all 
say that it’s the most unjust thing in the world, and that she must 
be proved innocent. I heard the judge say so myself. 

< But why are they allowed to try her then ?’ 

‘ Oh, papa will tell you that.’ 

‘ I never like to bother your papa about law business.’ Particu- 
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larly not, Mrs. Fumival, when he has a pretty woman for his 
client! 

4 My wonder is that she should make herself so unhappy about 
it,* continued Sophia. 4 It seems that she is quite broken down.’ 

4 But won’t she have to go and sit in the court,—with all the 
people staring at her ?’ 

‘ That won’t kill her,’ said Sophia, who felt that she herself would 
not perish under any such process. 4 If I was sure that I was in 
the right, I think that I could hold up my head against all that. 
But they say that she is crushed to the earth.’ 

‘ Poor thing!’ said Lady Mason. 4 I wish that I could do any¬ 
thing for her.’ And in this way they talked the matter over very 
comfortably. 

Two or three days after this Sophia Fumival was sitting alone in 
the drawing-room in Harley Street, when Spooner answered a 
double knock at the door, and Lucius Mason was shown upstairs. 
Mrs. Fumival had gone to make her peace in Bed Lion Square, and 
there may perhaps be ground for supposing that Lucius had cause 
to expect that Miss Furnival might be seen at this hour without 
interruption. Be that as it may, she was found alone, and he was 
permitted to declare his purpose unmolested by father, mother, or 
family friends. 

‘ You remember how we parted at Noningsby,’ said he, when 
their first greetings were well over. 

4 Oh, yes ; I remember it very well. I do not easily forget words 
such as were spoken then.’ 

4 You said that you would never turn away from me.’ 

4 Nor will I;—that is with reference to the matter as to which 
we were speaking.’ 

4 Is our friendship then to be confined to one subject ?’ 

4 By no means. Friendship cannot be so confined, Mr. Mason. 
Friendship between true friends must extend to all the affairs of 

life. What I meant to say was this-But I am quite sure that 

you understand me without any explanation.’ 

He did understand her. She meant to say that she had promised 
to him her sympathy and friendship, but nothing more. But then 
he had asked for nothing more. The matter of doubt within his 
own heart was this. Should he or should he not ask for more; and 
if he resolved on answering this question in the affirmative, should 
he ask for it now ? He had determined that morning that he would 
come to some fixed purpose on this matter before he reached Harley 
Street. As he crossed out of Oxford Street from the omnibus he 
had determined that the present was no time for love-making;— 
walking up Regent Street, he had told himself that if he had one 
faithful heart to bear him company he could bear his troubles 
better;—as he made his way along the north side of Cavendish 
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Square lie pictured to liimself what would be the wound to his 
pride if he were rejected;—and in passing the ten or twelve houses 
which intervened in Harley Street between the comer of the square 
and the abode of his mistress, he told himself that the question 
must be answered by circumstances. 

‘ Yes, I understand you,’ he said. c And believe me in this—I 
would not for worlds encroach on your kindness. I knew that 
when I pressed your hand that night, I pressed the hand of a friend, 
—and nothing more.’ 

4 Quite so,’ said Sophia. Sophia’s wit was usually ready enough, 
but at that moment she could not resolve with what words she 
might make the most appropriate reply to her—friend. What she 
did say was rather lame, but it was not dangerous. 

4 Since that I have suffered a great deal,’ said Lucius. 4 Of course 
you know that my mother has been staying at The Cleeve ?’ 

4 Oh yes. I believe she left it only a day or two since.’ 

4 And you heard perhaps of her—. I hardly know how to tell 
you, if you have not heard it.’ 

4 If you mean about Sir Peregrine, I have heard of that.’ 

4 Of course you have. All the world has heard of it.’ And Lucius 
Mason got up and walked about the room holding his hand to his 
brow. 4 All the world are talking about it. Miss Furnival, you 
have never known what it is to blush for a parent.’ 

Miss Furnival at the moment felt a sincere hope that Mr. Mason 
might never hear of Mrs. Furnival’s visit to the neighbourhood of 
Orange Street and of the causes which led to it, and by no means 
thought it necessary to ask for her friend’s sympathy on that 
subject. 4 No,’ said she, 4 I never have; nor need you do so for 
yours. WTiy should not Lady Mason have married Sir Peregrine 
Orme, if they both thought such a marriage fitting ?’ 

4 What; at such a time as this; with these dreadful accusations 
running in her ears ? Surely this was no time for marrying l And 
what has come of it ? People now say that he has rejected her and 
sent her away.’ 

4 Oh no. They cannot say that.’ 

4 But they do. It is reported that Sir Peregrine has sent her 
away because he thinks her to be guilty. That I do not believe. 
No honest man, no gentleman, could think her guilty. But is it 
not dreadful that such things should be said ?’ 

4 Will not the trial take place very shortly now? When that is 
once over all these troubles will be at an end.’ 

4 Miss Furnival, I sometimes think that my mother will hardly 
have strength to sustain the trial. She is so depressed that I almost 
fear her mind will give way; and the worst of it is that I am alto¬ 
gether unable to comfort her/ 

4 Surely that at present should specially be your task 
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4 I cannot do it. What should I say to her? I think that she is 
wrong in what she is doing; thoroughly, absolutely wrong. She 
has got about her a parcel of lawyers. I beg your pardon, Miss 
Furnival, but you know I do not mean such as your father.’ 

‘ But has not he advised it ?’ 

4 If so I cannot but think he is wrong. They are the very scum 
of the gaols; men who live by rescuing felons from the punishment 
they deserve. What can my mother require of such services as 
theirs? It is they that frighten her and make her dread all manner 
of evils. Why should a woman who knows herself to be good and 
just fear anything that the law can do to her ?’ 

4 I can easily understand that such a position as hers must be very 
dreadful. You must not be hard upon her, Mr. Mason, because she 
is not as strong as you might be.’ 

4 Hard upon her! Ah, Miss Furnival, you do not know me. If 
she would only accept my love I would wait upon her as a mother 
does upon her infant. No labour would be too much for me; no 
care would be too close. But her desire is that this allair should 
never be mentioned between us. We are living now in the same 
house, and though I see that this is killing her yet I may not speak 
of it.’ Then he got up from his chair, and as he walked about the 
room he took his handkerchief from his pocket and wiped his eyes. 

4 I wish I could comfort you,’ said she. And in saying so she 
spoke the truth. By nature she was not tender hearted, but now 
she did sympathize with him. By nature, too, she was not given 
to any deep affection, but she did feel some spark of love for Lucius 
Mason. 4 I wish I could comfort you.’ And as she spoke she also 
got up from her chair. 

‘ And you can,’ said he, suddenly stopping himself and coming 
close to her. 4 You can comfort me,—in some degree. You and 
you only can do so. I know this is no time for declarations of love. 
Were it not that we are already so much to each other, I would not 
indulge myself at such a moment with such a wish. But I have 
no one whom I can love; and—it is very hard to bear.’ And then 
he stood, waiting for her answer, as though he conceived that he 
had offered her his hand. 

But Miss Furnival well knew that she had received no offer. ‘ If 
my warmest sympathy can be of service to you-’ 

4 It is your love I want,’ he said, taking her hand as he spoke. 

‘ Y our love, so that I may look on you as my wife;—your accept¬ 
ance of my love, so that we may be all in all to each other. There 
is my hand. I stand before you now as sad a man as there is in all 
London. But there is my hand—will you take it and give me yours 
in pledge of your love.’ 

1 should be unjust to Lucius Mason were I to omit to say that he 
played his part with a becoming air. Unhappiness and a melancholy 
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mood suited him perhaps better than the world’s ordinary good- 
humour. He was a man who looked his best when under a cloud, 
and shone the brightest when everything about him was dark. And 
Sophia also was not unequal to the occasion. There was, however, 
this difference between them. Lucius was quite honest in all that 
he said and did upon the occasion; whereas Miss Furnival was only 
half honest. Perhaps she was not capable of a higher pitch of 
honesty than that. 

‘ There is my hand/ said she; and they stood holding each other, 
palm to palm. 

‘ And with it your heart ?’ said Lucius. 

‘ And with it my heart/ answered Sophia. Nor as she spoke did 
she hesitate for a moment, or become embarrassed, or lose her com¬ 
mand of feature. Had Augustus Staveley gone through the same 
ceremony at Noningsby in the same way I am inclined to think 
that she would have made the same answer. Had neither done so, 
she would not on that account have been unhappy. What a blessed 
woman would Lady Staveley have been had she known what was 
being done in Harley Street at this moment! 

In some short rhapsody of love it may be presumed that Lucius 
indulged himself when he found that the affair which he had in 
hand had so far satisfactorily arranged itself. But he was in truth 
too wretched at heart for any true enjoyment of the delights of a 
favoured suitor. They were soon engaged again on that terrible 
subject, seated side by side indeed and somewhat close, but the 
tone of their voices and their very words were hardly different from 
what they might have been had no troth been plighted between 
them. His present plan was that Sophia should visit Orley Farm 
for a time, and take that place of dear and bosom friend which a 
woman circumstanced as was his mother must so urgently need. 
We, my readers, know well who was now that loving friend, and 
we know also which was best fitted for such a task, Sophia Fur- 
nival or Mrs. Orme. But we have had, I trust, better means of 
reading the characters of those ladies than had fallen to the lot of 
Lucius Mason, and should not be angry with him because his eyes 
were dark. 

Sophia hesitated a moment before she answered this proposition, 
—not as though she were slack in her love, or begrudged her ser¬ 
vices to his mother; but it behoved her to look carefully at the 
circumstances before she would pledge herself to such an arrange¬ 
ment as that. If she went to Orley Farm on such a mission would 
it not be necessary to tell her father and mother,—nay, to tell all 
the world that she was engaged to Lucius Mason; and would it be 
wise to make such a communication at the present moment? 
Lucius said a word to her of going into court with his mother, and 
sitting with her, hand in hand, while that ordeal was passing by. 
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In the publicity of such sympathy there was something that suited 
the bearings of Miss Furnival’s mind. The idea that Lady Mason 
was guilty had never entered her head, and therefore, on this she 
thought there could be no disgrace in such a proceeding. But 
nevertheless—might it not be prudent to wait till that trial were 
over? 

‘ If you are my wife you must be her daughter; and how can you 
better take a daughter’s part ?’ pleaded Lucius. 

4 No, no; and I would do it with my whole heart. But, Lucius, 
does she know me well enough? It is of her that we must think. 
After all that you have told me, can we think that she would wish 
me to be there ?’ 

It was his desire that his mother should learn to have such a 
wish, and this he explained to her. He himself could do but little 
at home because he could not yield his opinion on those matters of 
importance as to which he and his mother differed so vitally ; but if 
she had a woman with her in the house,—such a woman as his own 
Sophia—then he thought her heart would be softened and part of 
her sorrow might be assuaged. 

Sophia at last said that she would think about it. It would be 
improper, she said, to pledge herself to anything rashly. It might 
be that as her father was to defend Lady Mason, he might on that 
account object to his daughter being in the court. Lucius declared 
that this would be unreasonable,—unless indeed Mr. Furnival 
should object to his daughter’s engagement. And might he not do 
so? Sophia thought it very probable that he might. It would 
make no difference in her, she said. Her engagement would be 
equally binding,—as permanently binding, let who would object to 
it. And as she made this declaration, there was of course a little 
love scene. But, for the present, it might be best that in this 
matter she should obey her father. And then she pointed out how 
fatal it might be to avert her father from the cause while the trial 
was still pending. Upon the whole she acted her part very pru¬ 
dently, and when Lucius left her she was pledged to nothing but 
that one simple fact of a marriage engagement. 



_ 






CHAPTER XVI. 


HOW SIR PEREGRINE DID BUSINESS WITH MR. ROUND. 

In the mean time Sir Peregrine was sitting at home trying to deter 
mine in what way he should act under the present emergency, actuated 
as he was on one side by friendship and on the other by duty. For 
the first day or two—nay for the first week after the confession had 
been made to him,—he had been so astounded, had been so 
knocked to the earth, and had remained in such a state of bewilder¬ 
ment, that it had been impossible for him to form for himself any 
line of conduct. His only counsellor had been Mrs. Orme ; and, 
though he could not analyze the matter, he felt that her woman’s 
ideas of honour and honesty were in some way different from his 
ideas as a man. To her the sorrows and utter misery of Lady 
Mason seemed of greater weight than her guilt. At least such was 
the impression which her words left. Mrs. Orme’s chief anxiety in 
the matter still was that Lady Mason should be acquitted;—as 
strongly so now as when they both believed her to be as guiltless as 
themselves. But Sir Peregrine could not look at in this light. He 
did not say that he wished that she might be found guilty;—nor did 
he wish it. But he did announce his opinion to his daughter-in-law 
that the ends of justice would so be best promoted, and that if the 
matter were driven to a trial it would not be for the honour of the 
court that a false verdict should be given. Xor would he believe 
that such a false verdict could be obtained. An English judge and 
an English jury were to him the Palladium of discerning truth. In 
an English court of law such a matter could not remain dark ;—nor 
ought it, let whatever misery betide. It was strange how that old 
man should have lived so near the world for seventy years, should 
have taken his place in Parliament and on the bench, should have 
rubbed his shoulders so constantly against those of his neighbours, 
and yet have retained so strong a reliance on the purity of the 
world in general. Here and there such a man may still be found, 
but the number is becoming very few. 

As for the property, that must of necessity be abandoned. Lady 
Mason had signified her agreement to this; and therefore he was so 
far willing that she should be saved from further outward punish¬ 
ment, if that were still possible. His plan was this ; and to his 
thinking it was the only plan that was feasible. Let the estate be 
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at once given np to tlie proper owner,—even now, before the day of 
trial should come; and then let them trust, not to Joseph Mason, 
but to Joseph Mason’s advisers to abstain from prosecuting the 
offender. Even this course he knew to be surrounded by a thousand 
difficulties; but it might be possible. Of Mr. Round, old Mr. 
Round, he had heard a good report. He was a kind man, and even 
in this very matter had behaved in a way that had shamed his 
client. Might it not be possible that Mr. Round would engage to 
drop the prosecution if the immediate return of the property were 
secured ? But to effect this must he not tell Mr. Round of the 
woman’s guilt? And could he manage it himself? Must he not 
tell Mr. Furnival ? And by so doing, would he not rob Lady Mason 
of her sole remaining tower of strength ?—for if Mr. Furnival knew 
that she was guilty, Mr. Furnival must of course abandon her cause. 
And then Sir Peregrine did not know how to turn himself, as he 
thus argued the matter within his own bosom. 

And then too his own disgrace sat very heavy on him. Whether 
or no the law might pronounce Lady Mason to have been guilty, all 
the world would know her guilt. When that property should be 
abandoned, and her wretched son turned out to earn his bread, it 
would be well understood that she had been guilty. And this was 
the woman, this midnight forger, whom he had taken to his bosom, 
and asked to be his wife! He had asked her, and she had con- 
sented, and then he had proclaimed the triumph of his love to all 
the world. When he stood there holding her to his breast he had 
been proud of her affection. When Lord Alston had come to him 
with his caution he had scorned his old friend and almost driven 
him from his door. When his grandson had spoken a word, not to 
him but to another, he had been full of wrath. He had let it be 
knpwn widely that he would feel no shame in showing her to the 
world as Lady Orme. And now she was a forger, and a perjurer, 
and a thief;—a thief who for long years had lived on the proceeds 
of her dexterous theft. And yet was he not under a deep obligf-^ion 
to her—under the very deepest ? Had she not saved him from a 
worse disgrace ;—saved him at the cost of all that was left to her¬ 
self? Was he not still bound to stand by her? And did he not 
still love her ? 

Poor Sir Peregrine! May we not say that it would have been 
well for him if the world and all its trouble could have now been 
ended so that he might have done with it ? 

Mrs. Orme was his only counsellor, and though she could not be 
brought to agree with him in all his feelings, yet she was of infinite 
Comfort to him. Had she not shared with him this terrible secret 
liis mind would have given way beneath the burden. On the day 
after Lady Mason’s departure from The Cleeve, he sat for an hour 
in the library considering what he would do, and then he sent for 
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his daughter-in-law. If it behoved him to take any step to stay the 
trial, he must take it at once. The matter had been pressed on by 
each, side, and now the days might be counted up to that day on 
which the judges would arrive in Alston. That trial would be very 
terrible to him in every way. He had promised, during tose 
pleasant hours of his love and sympathy in which he had felt no 
doubt as to his friend’s acquittal, that he would stand by her w en 
she was arraigned. That was now impossible, and though he had 
not dared to mention it to Lady Mason, he knew that she would not 
expect that he should do so. But to Mrs. Orme he had spoken on 
the matter, and she had declared her purpose of taking the place 
which it would not now become him to fill! Sir Peregrine had 
started from his chair when she had so spoken. What! his daughtei. 
She, the purest of the pure, to whom the very air of a court ot law 
would be a contaminationshe, whose whiteness had never been 
sullied by contact with the world’s dust; she set by the side of that 
terrible criminal, hand in hand with her, present to all the world as 
her bosom friend! There had been but few words between them on 
the matter ; but Sir Peregrine had felt strongly that that might not 
be permitted. Par better than that it would be that he should 
humble his gray hairs and sit there to be gazed at by the crowd. 
But on all accounts how much was it to be desired that there should 

be no trial! „ , . . 

‘ Sit down, Edith,’ he said, as with her soft step she came up to 
him. ‘ I find that the assizes will be here, in Alston, at the end of 
next month.’ 

4 So soon as that, father ?’ . , 

4 Yes • look here : the judges will come in on the 25th ot March. 

4 Ah me—that is very sudden. But, father, will it not be best for 

her that it should be over ?’ . 

Mrs. Orme still thought, had always thought that the trial itseli 
was unavoidable. Indeed she had thought and she did think that 
it afforded to Lady Mason the only possible means of escape, ller 
mind on the subject, if it could have been analyzed, would probably 
have been this. As to the property, that question must for the present 
stand in abeyance. It is quite right that it should go to its detest¬ 
able owners,—that it should be made over to them at some day not 
very distant. But for the present, the trial for that old, long-distant 
crime was the subject for them to consider. Could it be wrong to 
wish for an acquittal for the sinner,—an acquittal before this 
world’s bar, seeing that a true verdict had undoubtedly been given 
before another bar ? Mrs. Orme trusted that no jury would convict 
her friend. Let Lady Mason go through that ordeal; and then, 
when the law had declared her innocent, let restitution be made. 

4 It will be very terrible to all if she be condemned, said Sn 
Peregrine. 


* 
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4 Very terrible ! But Mr. Fumival-* 

4 Edith, if it comes to that, she will be condemned. Mr. Furnival 
is a lawyer and will not say so ; but from his countenance, when he 
speaks of her, I know that he expects it!’ 

4 Oh, father, do not say so/ 

4 But if it is so-. My love, what is the purport of these courts 

of law if it be not to discover the truth, and make it plain to the 
light of day ?’ Poor Sir Peregrine ! His innocence in this respect 
was perhaps beautiful, but it was very simple. Mr. Aram, could he 
have been induced to speak out his mind plainly, would have 
expressed, probably, a different opinion. 

4 But she escaped before,’ said Mrs. Orme, who was clearly at 
present on the same side with Mr. Aram. 

4 Yes; she did by perjury, Edith. And now the penalty of 
that further crime awaits her. There was an old poet who said that 
the wicked man rarely escapes at last. 1 believe in my heart that 
he spoke the Huth.’ 

4 Father, that old poet knew nothing of our faith.’ 

Sir Peregrine could not stop to explain, even if he knew how to 
do so, that the old poet spoke of punishment in this world, whereas 
the faith on which his daughter relied is efficacious for pardon 
beyond the grave. It would be much, ay, in one sense every¬ 
thing, if Lady Mason could be brought to repent of the sin she had 
committed ; but no such repentance would stay the bitterness of 
Joseph Mason or of Samuel Dockwrath. If the property were at once 
restored, then repentance might commence. If the property were at 
once restored, then the trial might be stayed. It might be possible 
that Mr. Round might so act. He felt all this, but he could not 
argue on it. 4 1 think, my dear,’ he said, 4 that I had better see Mr. 
Round.’ 

4 But you will not tell him ?’ said Mrs. Orme, sharply. 

4 No; I am not authorized to do that.’ 

4 But he will entice it from you ! He is a lawyer, and he will 
wind anything out from a plain, chivalrous man of truth and 
honour.’ 

4 My dear, Mr. Round I believe is a good man.’ 

4 But if he asks you the question, what will you say ?’ 

4 1 will tell him to ask me no such question.’ 

4 Oh, father, be careful. For her sake be careful. How is it thav 
you know the truth ;—or that I know it? She told it here because 
in that way only could she save you from that marriage. Father, 
she has sacrificed herself for—for us.’ 

Sir Peregrine when this was said to him got up from his chair 
and walked away to the window. He was not angry with her that 
she so spoke to him. Nay; he acknowledged inwardly the truth 
of her words, and loved her for her constancy. But nevertheless 
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they were very hitter. How had it come to pass that he was thus 
indebted to so deep a criminal ? What had he done for her but good ? 

‘Do not go from me,’ she said, following him. ‘ Do not think me 
unkind.’ 

‘No, no, no,’ he answered, striving almost ineffectually to repress 
a sob. ‘ You are not unkind.’ 

For two days after that not a word was spoken between them on 
the subject, and then he did go to Mr. Bound. Not a word on the 
subject was spoken between Sir Peregrine and Mrs. Orme; but she 
was twice at Orley Farm during the time, and told Lady Mason of 
the steps which her father-in-law was taking. ‘ He won’t betray 
me! Lady Mason had said. Mrs. Orme had answered this with 
what best assurance she should give ; but in her heart of hearts she 
leared that Sir Peregrine would betray the secret. 

It was not a pleasant journey for Sir Peregrine. Indeed it may 
be said that no journeys could any longer be pleasant for him. He 
was old and worn and feeble; very much older and much more 
worn than he had been at the period spoken of in the commence¬ 
ment of this story, though but a few months had passed over his 
head since that time. For him now it would have been preferable 
to remain in the arm-chair by the fireside in his own library 
receiving such comfort in his old age as might come to him from 
the affection of his daughter-in-law and grandson. But he thought 
that it behoved him to do this work; and therefore, old and feeble 
as he was, he set himself to his task. He reached the station in 
London, had himself driven to Bedford Row in a cab, and soon 
found himself in the presence of Mr. Round. 

There was much ceremonial talk between them before Sir Pere¬ 
grine could bring himself to declare the purport which had brought 
him there. Mr. Round of course protested that he was very sorry 
for all this affair. The case was not in his hands personally. He 
had hoped many years since that the matter was closed. His client, 
Mr. Mason of Groby Park, had insisted that it should be reopened j 
and now he, Mr. Round, really hardly knew what to say about it. 

But, Mr. Round, do you think it is quite impossible that the trial 
should even now be abandoned ?’ asked Sir Peregrine very carefully. 

Well, I fear it is. Mason thinks that the property is his, and is 
determined to make another struggle for it. I am imputing nothing 
wrong to the lady. I really am not in a position to have any 
opinion of my o wn_? 

J\o, no, no ; I understand. Of course your firm is bound to do 
the best it can for its client. But, Mr. Round;—I know I am 
quite safe with you.’ 

‘ Well; safe in one way I hope you are. But, Sir Peregrine, you 
must of course remember that I am the attorney for the other side, 
tor the side to which you are opposed.* 
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‘ But still;—all that you can want is your client’s interest.’ 

‘ Of course wo desire to serve his interest.’ 

‘ And with that view, Mr. Bound, is it not possible that we might 
come to some compromise ?’ 

‘ What;—by giving up part of the property ?’ 

‘ By giving up all the property,’ said Sir Peregrine, with con¬ 
siderable emphasis. 

‘ Whew—w—w.’ Mr. Bound at the moment made no other 
answer than this, which terminated in a low whistle. 

‘ Better that, at once, than that she should die broken-hearted,’ 
said Sir Peregrine. 

There was then silence between them for a minute or two, after 
which Mr. Bound, turning himself round in his chair so as to face 
his visitor more fully, spoke as follows. 4 I told you just now, Sir 
Peregrine, that I was Mr. Mason’s attorney, and I must now tell 
you, that as regards this interview between you and me, I will not 
hold myself as being in that position. What you have said shall 
be as though it had not been said; and as I am not, myself, taking 
any part in the proceedings, this may with absolute strictness be 
the case. But-’ 

4 If I have said anything that I ought not to have said—’ began 
Sir Peregrine. 

4 Allow me for one moment,’ continued Mr. Bound. 4 The fault 
is mine, if there be a fault, as I should have explained to you that 
the matter could hardly be discussed with propriety between us.’ 

4 Mr. Bound, I offer you my apology from the bottom of my 
heart.’ 

4 No, Sir Peregrine. You shall offer me no apology, nor will I 
accept any. I know no words strong enough to convey to you my 
esteem and respect for your character.’ 

‘ Sir!’ 

4 But I will ask you to listen to me for a moment. If any com¬ 
promise be contemplated, it should be arranged by the advice of 
Mr. Furnival and of Mr. Chaffanbrass, and the teims should be 
settled between Mr. Aram and my son. But I cannot myself say 
that I see any possibility of such a result. It is not however for 
me to advise. If on that matter you wish for advice, I think that 
you had better see Mr. Furnival.’ 

4 Ah!’ said Sir Peregrine, telling more and more of the story by 
every utterance he made. 

4 And now it only remains for me to assure you once more that 
the words which have been spoken in this room shall be as though 
they had not been spoken.’ And then Mr. Bound made it very 
clear that there was nothing more to be said between them on the 
subject of Lady Mason. Sir Peregrine repeated his apology, col¬ 
lected his hat and gloves, and with slow step made his way down 
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to his cab, while Mr. Round absolutely waited upon him till he saw 
him seated within the vehicle. 

‘ So Mat is right after all,’ said the old attorney to himself as he 
stood alone with his back to his own fire, thursting his hands into 
his trousers-pockets. ‘ So Mat is right after all!’ The meaning 
of this exclamation will be plain to my readers. Mat had declared 
to his father his conviction that Lady Mason had forged the codicil 
in question, and the father was now also convinced that she had 
done so. ‘ Unfortunate woman !’ he said ; ‘ poor, wretched woman!’ 
And then he began to calculate what might yet be her chances of 
escape. On the whole he thought that she would escape. 4 Twenty 
years of possession,’ he said to himself; 4 and so excellent a cha¬ 
racter !’ But, nevertheless, he repeated to himself over and over 
again that she was a wretched, miserable woman. 

We may say that all the persons most concerned were convinced, 
or nearly convinced, of Lady Mason’s guilt. Among her own 
friends Mr. Furnival had no doubt of it, and Mr. Chafianbrass and 
Mr. Aram but very little ; whereas Sir Peregrine and Mrs. Orme of 
course had none. On the other side Mr. Mason and Mr. Dockwrath 
were both fully sure of the truth, and the two Rounds, father and 
son, were quite of the same mind. And yet, except with Dock- 
wrath and Sir Peregrine, the most honest and the most dishonest of 
the lot, the opinion was that she would escape. These were five 
lawyers concerned, not one of whom gave to the course of justice 
credit that it would ascertain the truth, and not one of whom 
wished that the truth should be ascertained. Surely had they been 
honest-minded in their profession they would all have so wished;— 
have so wished, or else have abstained from all professional inter¬ 
course in the matter. I cannot understand how any gentleman can 
be willing to use his intellect for the propagation of untruth, and to 
be paid for so using it. As to Mr. Chafianbrass and Mr. Solomon 
Aram,—to them the escape of a criminal under their auspices would 
of course be a matter of triumph. To such work for many years 
had they applied their sharp intellects and legal knowledge. But 
of Mr. Furnival;—what shall we say of him ? 

Sir Peregrine went home very sad at heart, and crept silently 
back into his own library. In the evening, when he was alone 
with Mrs. Orme, he spoke one word to her. 4 Edith,’ he said, 4 1 
have seen Mr. Round. We can do nothing for her there.’ 

4 1 feared not,’ said she. 

‘ No ; we can do nothing for her there.’ 

After that Sir Peregrine took no step in the matter. What step 
could he take ? But he sat over his fire in his library, day after 
day, thinking over it all, and waiting till those terrible assizes 
should have come. 
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most efficacious Cod Liver Oil from Norway, 
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bottles, accompanied by his stamp aud signature, the Royal Police of Prussia (Konigliches-polizei-praesidium) 
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1 have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to bo a very 
pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value J 

Merrion-square, Dublin, Sept, 6, 1S60. 


SIR JOSEPH FRANCIS OLLIFFE, M.D., F.R.C.P.L., 
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JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., 

Professor at the University of London^ Physician to the London Hospital, dec:, dec. 

It was fitting that the author of the best analysis and investigations into the properties of this Oil 
should himself bo the purveyor of this important medicine. I know that no one can be better, and few 
so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical properties of this medicine as yourself, whom I regard 
as the highest authority on the subject. Tho Oil which you gave me was of tbe very finest qua.ity, 
whether considered with reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties; and I am satisfied that 
for medicinal purposes no finer Oil can be procured. 

Finsbury Square, April 16th, 1851. 


EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq., M.D., LL.D., E.R.S., F.L.S., 

Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George's Medical School, Superintendent of the Food Collection at 
the South Kensington Museum, Medical Officer of Health, St. James’s, die., die. 

I consider that the purity and genuineness of this Oil are secured in its preparation by tho personal 
attention of so good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. de Jongh, who has also written the best 
medical treatise on the Oil with which J am acquainted. Hence, I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his 
guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy. 

8, Savile Row, W., August 1, 1859. 


A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.P., F.R.S., 

Author of “The Spas of Germany,” “The Spas of England,” “On Sudden Death, die., dec. 

Dr. Granville considers this Oil to be preferable in many respects to Oils sold without the guarantee 
of such an authority as de Jongh. Dr. Granville has found that this particular kind produces the desired 
effect in a shorter time than others, and that it does not cause the uausea and indigestion too often con¬ 
sequent on the administration of the Pale Oils. The Oil being, moreover, much more palatable. 
Dr. Granville’s patients have themselves expressed a preference for Dr, de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil. 

1, Curzon Street, May Fair, January 7, 1856. 

HENRY LETHEBY, Esq., M.B., F.L.S., 

Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in the Medical College of the London Hospital, Medical Officer of Health 
and Chief Analyst ta the City of London, dec., dec. 

I have frequently had occasion to analyse the Cod Liver Oil which is sold at your establishment. I 
mean that variety which is prepared for medicinal use iu the Loffodeu Isles, Norway, and seut into 
commerce with the sanction of Dr. de Jongh, of the Hague. 

In all cases I have found it possessing the same set of properties, among which the presence of 
cholaic compounds and of iodine in a state of organic combination are the most remarkable ; in fact, the 
Oil corresponds in all its characters with that named “ Huile bmne,” and described as the best variety in 
the masterly treatise of Dr.de Jongh. 

It is, I believe, universally acknowledged that this description of Oil has great thorapoutical power ; 
and, from my investigations, I have no doubt of its being a pure and unadulterated article. 

College Laboratory, Londou Hospital, September 24tb, 1855. 

G. H. BARLOW, Esq., H.D., F.R.C.P., 

Physician to Guy’s Hospital, Author of “ A Manual of the Practice of Medicine,” “Phthisis,” 

“ Diseases of Early Youth,” dec., dec. 

I have frequently recommended persons consulting me to make use of Dr. do Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil. 
I have been well satisfied with its effects, and believe it to be a very pure Oil, well fitted for those cases in 
which the use of that substance is indicated. 

6 Union-street, Southwark, August 23rd, 1858. 

J. T. BANKS, Esq., M.D., M.B., Hon. F.K.Q.C.P., 

King’s Professor of the Practice of Physic at the University of Dublin, Clinical Professor at Sir P. Dun's Hospital, 
Physician to the Richmond, Whitworth, and HardwicJce Hospitals, die., dec. 

I have in tbe course of my practice extensively employed Dr. do Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, 
and I have no hesitation in stating, that I consider it the best of all the specimens of Oil which have ever 
come under my notice. The fact of so able and accurate an observer as Dr. de Jongh subjecting the Oil to 
c.ireful analysis previous to its exposure for sale, is a sufficient guarantee of its purity and excellence. 

Merrion-square, Dublin, August 30th, 1860. 


RICHARD MOORE LAWRANCE, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.P., 

Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital, 
Author of “On Gout and Rheumatism,” dec ., dec . 

I have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil, and so impressed am I with its superiority, that I 
invariably prescribe it in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommending a genuine 
article, and not a manufactured compound in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed. 
21, Connaught-square, Hyde-park, Jan. 26, 1856. 


DR. DE JONGH'S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is sold only in IMPERIAL 

Half-Pints, 2s. Cd .; Pints, 4s. 9 d. ; Quarts, 9s.; Capsuled and Labelled with his Stamp and Signature, 

WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 

By most respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the British Empire. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77 , STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION .—Firmly resist attempts often made by unscrupulous dealers to recommend, or substitute, with a 
vino to an extra profit, other preparations, under the fallacious pretence that Huy are the came as Dr. de 
Jongh'8, or equally efficacious 


















ITON BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL. 


APRIL 1st, 1862. 


32, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON. 


This day is Published , Part J., price 5s., of 
(Containing Maps of France , England (North sheet,) and Switzerland,) 


PHILIPS’ 



A SERIES OF NEW AND AUTHENTIC MAP S, 


ENGRAVED, EROAt ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, BY 

JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 

EDITED BY 

WILLIAM HUGHES, F.B.G.S., 

Author of “A Manual of Geography,” “Class-Book of Geography,” &c., &c., &c. 


PROSPECTUS. 

TN THE “ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS” the Publishers 

X seek to realize a design which has engaged a large share of their attention 
during several years—viz : the issue, at moderate cost, of a series of Maps which 
may worthily represent the geographical knowledge of the age , in so far as regards 
the world at large, and which will, at the same time, adequately illustrate the 
place of Britain amongst the nations of the earth , in respect of her commercial 
greatness and wide-spread Colonial dominion. To accomplish the fulfilment 
of this design requires Maps on a large scale, at once copious and accurate in 
detail, and prepared with reference to the varied means of information that 
belong to the extended enterprise of the present day. In the preparation 
of such a work, neither trouble nor expense has been spared by its projectors, 
and they appeal with confidence to the judgment of the public upon the result. 


































































PROSPECTUS OF PHILIPS* IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS. 


Amongst the many competitors for public favor, supplied by the various 
Atlases (some of them distinguished by merits of a high order) which have 
been issued within recent years, it is yet hoped, with some confidence, that the 
«IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS” may he regarded as possessing distinctive 
claims to regard. The nature of these claims will be best appreciated by that 
personal inspection of the work, in the course of its serial issue, which the 
Publishers invite, and for which they are desirous of offering every facility. 
The size of the Maps (each sheet being imperial folio) is large enough to allow 
the delineation of the fullest detail; the execution , while embodying the highest 
style of Map-engraving as an art, is in more than ordinary measure clear 
and distinct; and the arrangement of the entire work is such as to render it 
in the fullest sense an exponent of the present Geography of the World—of a 
nature to meet the varied and ever-recurring requirements of the mercantile 
office, the public reading-room, the library table, or the more familiar book¬ 
shelf of the private dwelling. 

It would be almost as superfluous to attempt an enumeration of the 
authorities that have been consulted in the present undertaking (whether 
drawn from national surveys, the works of various travellers and explorers of 
distant lands, or from other sources of information which have become opened 
by the enterprise of the age), as it would be to indulge in mere truisms 
respecting the importance of geographical knowledge, and the value which 
attaches to a good collection of Maps. The Publishers limit themselves to the 
assurance that no effort lias been spared to collect , from all available sources — 
public and private—the best and most recent geographical information , of every 
hind , for the purposes of the “ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS,” and they 
refer with confidence to the name of the Editor (widely known for his labours 
in the field of geographical literature), and to that of his fellow-labourer, 
Mr. Bartholomew, who has had the chief share in the practical execution of the 
work, in guarantee of their assertion. 

The period at which it is proposed to commence the issue of the work may 
be regarded, it is hoped, as auspicious of promise for its success. The year 
which will witness the formation, in the British metropolis, of a collection 
embodying the objects of nature, of art, and of manufacturing or commercial 
industry, from every region of the globe—illustrative of every land, every 
climate, every race, and every phase of social life—and which may be expected 
to draw thither, as to a centre, the intelligent and inquiring minds of every 
country, may seem appropriate, in more than ordinary measure, for the pro¬ 
duction of a work which is designed to illustrate, as only Maps can illustrate, 
the Geography of the World at large . It is the aim of the Publishers, that 
the “IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS” shall be found entitled to a place 
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beside the best works of its kind which have been produced in any country, and 
their earnest hope is, that it may deserve to be regarded as a worthy memorial 
of the period signalized by the great International Exhibition of 1862. 


CONTENTS OP IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS: 

(SIZE OF THE MAPS—22 BY 28 INCHES.) 


1. THE WORLD, in Hemispheres. 

2. THE WORLD, on Mercator’s Projection. 

8. EUROPE. 

4. BRITISH EMPIRE, on a uniform scale. 

5. Commercial and Industrial Map of THE 


BRITISH ISLANDS. 

6. ENGLAND and WALES. (North sheet.) 

7. Do. (South do. ) 


8. SCOTLAND. 

9. Do. 

10. IRELAND. 

11. Do. 


(North sheet.) 
(South do. ) 
(North sheet.) 
(South do. ) 


12. FRANCE. 

18. HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 

14. SWITZERLAND. 

15. GERMANY. (North sheet) 


16. Do. (South do. ) 

17. AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 

18. PRUSSIA. 

19. DENMARK, with the Foreign Possessions 

of the Danish Monarchy. 

20. SWEDEN and NORWAY. 

21. RUSSIA in EUROPE. 

22. TURKEY in EUROPE. 

23. GREECE, the IONIAN ISLANDS, and the 

ARCHIPELAGO. 

24. ITALY. (North sheet.) 

25. Do. (South do. ) 


26. SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 

27. ASIA. 


28. TURKEY in ASIA. 

29. PALESTINE and the SINAI PENINSULA 

80. ARABIA, with EGYPT, NUBIA, and 

ABYSSINIA. 

81. PERSIA and AFFGHANISTAN. 

32. INDIA. (North Bheet.) 

83. Do. (South do. ) 

84. BURMAH, SIAM, ANAM, and the EAST 

INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

85. CHINESE EMPIRE and JAPAN. 

86. RUSSIA in ASIA. 

37. AFRICA. 

88. NORTHERN and SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

89. NORTH AMERICA 

40. CANADA, with NOVA SCOTIA, &c. 

(East sheet.) 

41. Do. (West do. ) 

42. UNITED STATES (North-Eastern sheet.) 

43. Do. (Western do. ) 

44. Do. (South-Eastern do. ) 

45. MEXICO and CENTRAL AMERICA. 

46. WEST INDIES. 

47. SOUTH AMERICA. (North sheet.) 

48. Do. (South do. ) 

49. AUSTRALIA. (General Map.) 

50. NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, and 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

51. NEW ZEALAND, and the POLYNESIAN 

ISLANDS. 

52. Diagram of MOUNTAINS and RIVERS. 


PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 

The “ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS ” will be published in Monthly 
Parts; each to contain three Maps y beautifully printed in Colours , price 5s, 
To be completed in about 17 Parts. A valuable Index of Reference , compiled 
from the Maps f will be issued as a Supplementary Part 9 and the ATLAS, 
when complete , will form one handsome volume , Imperial folio , half-bound 
Russia , price £5 5s. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Fleet Street; 
Liverpool: Caxton Buildings, South John Street, & 51, South Castle Street, 
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GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLASES, 

DESIGNED FOR 

FAMILY USE AND GENERAL REFERENCE. 


I.—THE FAMILY ATLAS. 

A Series of 52 Maps, imperial quarto, printed in colors; accom- 

parried by iHustrative letter-press, describing the Natural Features, Climate, Productions, 
and Political Divisions of each Conntry, with its Statistics, brought down to the latest 
period, and a copious Consulting Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 35s.; or half-bound, turkey morocco, gilt edges, 425. 

II. —THE LIBRARY ATLAS. 

A Series of 44 Maps, printed in colors, imperial quarto; accom¬ 
panied by a copious Consulting Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 15s.; or with the Maps interleaved and elegantly 
half-bound, turkey morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 21s. 

III. —THE POPULAR ATLAS. 

A Series of 39 Maps, colored, imperial quarto, with a copious 

Consulting Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Handsomely bound, price 12s. 6 d. 

IV. —THE CABINET ATLAS. 

A Series of 33 Maps, imperial quarto, colored, with a copious 

Consulting Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Handsomely bound, price 10s. 6d. 

V.—THE SELECT ATLAS. 

A Series of 23 Maps, imperial quarto, colored, with a copious 

Consulting Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Handsomely bound, price 7s. 6 d.: 
or in octavo form, cloth, 7s. 3d. 

VI.—ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

A Series of Maps and Diagrams in Illustration of the Features, 

Climates, Various Productions, and Chief Natural Phenomena of the Globe. Edited by 
vV. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Imperial quarto, handsomely bound, price 12 s. 3d. 

VII.—CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND SCRIPTURAL 

ATLAS, 

Illustrating the Ancient Classics, Historians, and Poets; a Series 

©f 49 Maps, engraved in the best style, and forming a complete vade mecum for the 
Classical Student, and an interesting Book of Reference to the lover of General Literature. 
Imperial folio, half-bound turkey morocco, price £3 3s. 


London: GEOBGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Fleet Street; 
Liverpool: Caxton Buildings, South John Street, & 51 , South Cast le Street. 























THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR ."-Shakespeare. 


NOW READY, 

TIIE SIXTH VOLUME 

OF 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 

Price 5^. fid., bound in cloth , containing 

The conclusion of A STRANGE STORY, by the Author of •* My Novel ,” il Rienzi,” &c. 
and in addition the following Articles : 


Adventure.— Lost in the Jungle. An Equi¬ 
noctial Trip in the Great Eastern. An Eng- 
lisfi-Americau Sea Duel. Two Nights in the 
Catacombs* 

Agricultural Life.— Agricultural Encamp¬ 
ments. Show Cattle. The Iron Age of 
Agriculture. 

America.— American Humour. The Morrill 
Tariff. American Cemeteries. American Dis¬ 
union. The Young Man from the Country. 

Antiquity —Westminster Abbey. Town and 
Gown: The City in Arms. Our Old Abbey. 

Al t stralia.— Footprints Here and There. 

Biography.— The Herbert Memorial. 

California.— Members of the V. C. (Vigilance 
Committee). 

China.—S uttee in China. 

The Church.— A Voice from a Pew. An En¬ 
lightened Clergyman. 

Collieries.— The Cost of Coal, [The Hartley 
Accident.] 

Crime. - Incorrigible Rogues. 

Domestic Architecture.— On the Chimney 
Piece. 

Education.— In and Out of School. 

Gastronomy.— Turkeys. What Wine docs for 
us. 

India.— Cotton Cultivation in Bengal. Nil Dar- 
pan. Famine in India. Our Old aud New 
Cotton Fields. 

Italy —Behind the Pope’s Scenes. Through a 
Difficult Country. Judicial Murder. 

Law.—P ortable Property in Land. 

London. —The Genii of the Lamps. London 
Water. (In Four Chapters). 

Manners. —Professor Bon Ton. (Two Chapters.) 
At the Court of the King of the Gipsies. 
Pet Prejudices. Going to the Play with 
Shnkspeare. Bribing Servants. Stones of 
the Black Men. Don’t- A Word about Ser¬ 
vants. Marks of Genius. English Life 
Abroad. On Uribes. Foreign Affairs. Seven¬ 
teen Hundred and Sixty-two. Love and 
Marriage in Persia. 

Man UEACTURES.- Incombustible Muslin. The 
Good Servant and the Bad Master. Ladies 

Medical Science.—A New Disease. Between 
the Cradle aud the Grave. M.D. and M.A.D. 


I M ilitary an d N aval Life —A Field Day. The 
Iron War-Ship. The Best House of Cor- 
I rection. Tape at the Horse Guards. 

Music.—Street Music. An Unreported Speech. 

J- Natural History.—C otton Fields. Skating. 
Spiders. Tunnel Spiders. Mites. 

Natural Phenomena.— Fire. The Earthquake 
of Last Year. 

Pastim:es.—P ursuit of Cricket under Difficul¬ 
ties. 

Poetry. —Unrest. Rabbi Ben Ephraim’s Trea¬ 
sure. The Lady Witch. How Lady Blanche 
Arundel held Wardour for King Charles. 
Select Committee on French Songs* in Two 
Sittings. Fair Urienee. Fallen Leaves. 
Rosemary from the Camaldoli Monastery at 
Naples. At the Roadside. The Hermit at 
Rome. Melancholia. The Mine Spirit. A 
Great Man. On the Waste. Life’s Balances. 

Political History.—T he Yellow Pamphlet 
The Divine Hedge. 

Poor Law.— Two Cures for a Pinch. 

Privateering.— Black Flags in the Channel. 

Prodigies.— Almanacs. Travellers’ Tales. A 
Prodigy Hunter. 

Railways.— Rather Interested in Railways. 
The Great National Railway in Russia The 
Locomotive in Slippers. 

The Road.—H urrah! for the Road. Tolls and 
no Tolls. 

Russia.—A t Home in Russia. Among the Horse 
keepers. In the hands of the Police. Frost 
and Thaw Risk by the River. Officially 
Rescued. Nothing like Russia Leather. Ice¬ 
bound in Russia. 

Social Economy.— The Bees of Carlisle. Sol¬ 
dier’s Clubs. 

Stories.— Mr. H.’s Own Narrative. t Operating 
for a Rise. The Withered Daisy. Judge 
Lynch’s Mercy. The Green Light. Kerb’s 
Peak. Saving a Patient. A Rather Re¬ 
markable Person. Michael the Dragoon. 
This Sheet of Paper. A Little Magic. 

Theatricals.— Town and Country Circus Life. 

Topography.— New" Zealand. The Terrestrial 
Paradise. A Cotton Eden. Our Latest Eden. 

Travel.— From Turkey to Persia. St. George 
and the Dragoman. Up tho Danube. 

Trials.— Striking Likenesses—The Fair Man of 
Dark Fortune. The Lesurques Romance. 
Guilty or Not Guilty? The Black Mill 
A Trial at Toulouse. 


A Mortal Struggle. 

Meteorology-— History of a \ oung Ology. 

And TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND, the Extra Number for Christmas. 


YOLS. 

L and 2. 


The Previous Volumes contain the following Novels: 

" VOLS, 

4 . 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES, by 

THbNv’oM AN Yif WHITE, by Wir.- 

A K 1)AA”U ilf'DR : A LIFE'S 110- 
MANCE, by Charles Lever. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS, by 
Charles Dickens. 

And the commencement of 
A STRANGE STORY, by Sir Edward Bul- 

WER LYTTON. 


Published also in Weekly Numbers, Price 2 d., and in Monthly Parts, at 2G, Wellington Street, 
London, \Y.C*v and by Messrs, Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, W. 

[TURN OVER. 


































NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OE 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 


SIR EDWARD BULWF.R LYTTON’S TALE, 

ENTITLED 

A STRANGE STORY, 

Having been concluded with VOLUME THE SIXTH of 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND 

VOLUME THE SEVENTH 

OPENS WITH A NEW STORY BY 

WILKIE COLLINS, 

ENTITLED 

NO NAME, 

W r llicn WILL BE 

Continued from "Week to ‘Week, until Completed. 


All the Year Round is published in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., in Monthly Pari 
and in Half-Yearly Volumes, bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. each, at 26, Wellington Strec 
Strand, W.C.; and by Messrs. Chatman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, W., London. 

[tubn over. 


































CONSUMPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES, 

Coughs, Whooping Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Fever, Ague, Diphtheria, 
Hysteria, Rheumatism, Diarrhoea, Spasms, Colic, 

Renal and Uterine Diseases, 

ARE IMMEDIATELY RELIEVED BY A DOSE OF 

(Trade Marl m ) 

PISCOVI BSD AND NAMED BY 

DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE, M.R.C.S.L., 

Ex-Army Medical Staff. 


The question asked by invalids, families, and households is—What is the best medicine 
to give in the above diseases, and what to have always ready ? Medical testimony, the 
reply of thousands of sufferers and invalids, is confirmatory of the invaluable relief 
afforded by this remedy above all others. 

Chlorodyne is a liquid taken in drops according to age. It invariably relieves fain 
of whatever kind; creates a calm refreshing sleep; allays irritation of the nervous system 
when all other remedies fail; leaving no bad effects like opium or laudanum, and can be 
taken when none other can be tolerated. Its value in saving life in infancy is not easily 
estimated; a few drops will subdue the irritation of Teething, prevent and arrest Convul¬ 
sions, cure Whooping Cough, Spasms, and Flatus at once. 

Among Invalids it allays the pain of Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, &c. It soothes the 
weary achings of Consumption, relieves the Soreness of the Chest, Cough, and Expec¬ 
toration ; and cures all Chest Affections, such as Asthma, Bronchitis, Palpitation, &c. 
It checks Diarrhoea, Alvine Discharges, or Spasms and Colics of the Intestines, &c. 

The extensive demand for this remedy, known as Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, 
by the Medical Profession, Hospitals, Dispensaries—Civil, Military, and Naval—and 
Families especially, guarantees that this statement of its extreme importance and value 
is a bona fide one, ana worthy the attention of alL 


EXTRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

From W. Vessalics Pettigrew, M.D.—“ I have no hesitation in stating that I have never met 
with any medicine so efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I have used it in Consumption, 
Asthma, Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results.” ? 

From Dr. M‘Mjllman, of New Galloway, Scotland: M I consider it the most valuable medicine » 
known.” 

G. Hayward, Esq., Surgeon, Stow-on-ye-Wold .— u I am now using Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne with marvellous good effects in allaying inveterate sickness in pregnancy.” 

Dr. M'Grigor Croft, late Army Staff, says: “ It is a most valuable medicine.” i 

J. C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford: “ It is without doubt 4he most valuable and certain anodyne 
we have.” 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff. Calcutta: “ Two doses completely cured me of Diarrhoea.** 

From G. V. Ridoctt, Esq.. Surgeon. Egham .—“ As an astringent in severe Diarrhoea, and an anti- 
spasmodic in Cholic, with Cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. As a sedative i n Neuralcia 
and Tie-Doloreux its effects were very remarkable. In Uterine Affections I have found it extremely 
valuable.” 


CAUTION.-Beware of Spurious Compounds, or Imitations of u Chlorodyne.” 
Dr. Browne placed the Recipe for making “ Chlorodyne” in the hands of 
Mr. Davenport OITLY; consequently there can he no other Manufacturer. 
The genuine bears the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the 
Government Stamp of each Bottle. 


Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. & 4s. 6cL, by the Sole Agent and Manufacturer, 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 

33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 

LONDON, 

With Professional Testimonials enclosed. 








M APPIN BROTHERS (by Special Appointment to H.I.M. Napoleon Ill.,) Silver¬ 
smiths, Electro-Silver Platers, Dressing-Case Manufacturers, and Cutlers; 222, 
Regent • Street, London; 67 & 68, King William Street, London Bridge ; and 
Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield, have the honour to announce that they have 
commenced business at the West End of London, by opening premises at 222, REGENT 
STREET, with a large Collection of their Manufactures, and they hope to receive, as 
they will endeavour to merit, an extension of the favours hitherto awarded them at their 
City Establishment. 

THE SILVER PLATE 

Consists of New and Original Designs, which have been made expressly for this occasion, 
and the International Exhibition, in Testamonial Plate,. Tea Services, Rifle 
Prizes, Christening Presents, &c., &c. 

A EIRE-PROOF STRONG ROOM has been constructed with every improvement, 
for the reception and charge of Plate-chesls, and other valuable property. 

The most liberal allowance made for Old Silver, either for Cash, or in Exchange. 

ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 

Messrs. MAPPIN BROTHERS have long been celebrated for this branch of their ^ 
productions. The many recent improvements in their Manufactory, enables them to 
offer and guarantee all articles sold at their Regent Street and City Establishments, 
as being of the best material and workmanship possible to be produced, and of full value 
for the price charged. 

DRESSING CASES. 

LADIES* AND GENTLEMEN’S LONDON-MADE DRESSING CASES, of old and well-seasoned 
woods. Travelling and Dressing Bags in Russia and other leathers, embracing every recent invention, 
and carefully fitted with the most judicious selection of useful and requisite articles, of the first quality, 
in every possible variety and style, are manufactured at liioir City Warehouse. 

CUTLERY. 

Messes. MAPPIN BROTHERS have the greatest possible confidence in recommending their Table 
Cutlery (for which they received th * Prize Medal at the Great Exhibition of 1851), the handles of which 
are warranted not to come loose in hot water, and their blades have long been known for their dura¬ 
bility and keen edge. 

Sportsmen’s Knives, Hunting Knives, Razoes, and Pocket Cutleey of every description 
and of the most elaborate finish. 

Every article bears their Trade and Corporate Mark , the “ SUN,” granted by the Cutler’s Company 
of Sheffield to their Father , 27 years ago , and none are genuine without it. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Established in Sheffield 50 Years. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Established in London 20 years. 

West End Address—222, REGENT STREET.—City Address—67 & G8, KING WILLIAM STREET. 


HANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS. 

HEAL & ICON’S 

SHOW ROOMS 

Contain a large assortment of BRASS BEDSTEADS, suitable both for Home use 

and for Tropical Climates; 

Handsome IRON BEDSTEADS with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; 
Plain IRON BEDSTEADS for Servants; 

Every description of WOOD BEDSTEAD that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, 
Walnut Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 

BEDDING AND FURNITURES COMPLETE, 

AS WELL AS EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

- ♦- 

HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

Containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 dillcrent 
articles of Bedroom Furniture, sent free by Post. 

heal^Tson, 

BEDSTEAD, BEDDING AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 

196, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. W. 





























